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ae twenty-five years ago, 


comic opera had its origin in 

this country through the intro- 
duction of French opera-bouffe by 
Colonel Bateman, in New York, at the 
French Theatre, now known as the 
Fourteenth Street Theatre. The first 
piece presented was Offenbach’s ‘La 
Grande Duchesse,’’ with Tostée in the 
title-réle and a fair company to support 
her. 

With the single exception of its pro- 
moter, it is not probable that any 
American manager would have attempted 
so daring an innovation on the then 
existing traditions of the stage; and 
even he awaited the opening night with 
far from sanguine hopes of success. All 
doubts vanished, however, with the first 
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production of this nosegay of catching 
melodies and mirth-bristling lines. The 
novelty at once timed with the public 
pulse, was received with a furor, and 
created a taste for light opera that has 
steadily developed during a quarter of 
a century, stimulating authors and com- 
posers alike to unwearied efforts that 
have culminated in the American comic 
opera of to-day. 

To theatre-goers of the present gener- 
ation, it may be interesting to trace the 
progressive steps from that timid experi- 
ment by Colonel Bateman to its brilliant 
result that is now shown in productions 
well rounded dramatically, their lines 
electric with humor, their scores rippling 
with heart-winning melodies, interpreted ° 
by artists of well-merited fame, and 
mounted with the perfection of scenic 
art. ‘To those who have witnessed this 
development, the record is full of pleasant 
memories. 

The success of ‘* La Grande Duchesse ”’ 
encouraged Manager Bateman to produce 
‘* Barbe Bleue’’ in the following season 
at Niblo’s, with Marie Irma and Aujac 
in the principal parts. This was received 
as eagerly as its predecessor,:and the 
craze for opera-bouffe became.‘a public 
fixture. Shortly after the appearance of 
<¢ Barbe Bleue,’”’ James Fisk, Jr., engaged 
a very strong French company, among 
whom were Rose Bell, Léa Silly, Céline 
Montaland, Desclauzas, and others, who 
gave magnificent representations of 
“«Geneviéve de Brabant,’’ ‘‘ Les Bri- 
gands,’’ ‘‘Les Bavards,’’ ‘Le Petit 
Faust,’’ and other pieces of a high order 
of merit, whose songs have earned a 
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popularity that has long outlived the 
fame of the artists who sang them, and 
still show no signs of losing their strong 
hold on the favor of the public. 

These productions at the Grand Opera- 
House were followed by opera-bouffe at 
Booth’s Theatre and at the Park, situ- 
ated at the corner of Broadway and 
Twenty-second Street, both of which 
ceased to exist some years ago. Such 
artists as Capoul, Paola Marié—a sister 
of the Marie Irma who had previously 
appeared as Boulotte in ‘‘ Barbe Bleue’’ 
at Niblo’s—Angéle, and many others 
from Paris appeared at these theatres 
and achieved success after success, giving 
new impetus to this operatic meteor. 

The culmination of the career of opera- 
bouffe in this country—which lasted from 
about 1868-9 to 1880—was reached when 
Maurice Grau entered the field, and with 
Marie Aimée brought out “La Fille 
de Madame Angot’’ and others of Offen- 
bach’s latest productions. 

Meanwhile, about 1875, English trans- 
lations of these French operas made their 
appearance, noticeably that of the 
«¢ Chimes of Normandy ’’ at the St. James 
Theatre on Twenty-third Street, New 
York, on what is now the site of Koster 
& Bial’s well-known music-hall. The 
principal réle was sung by Catherine 
Lewis, whose rocket-like career is one 
of the most remarkable of this genera- 
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tion, in which the tide of popularity ebbs 
as quickly as it flows. 

Translations of German comic operas 
also were well represented and favorably 
received at Daly’s and at the Union 
Square Theatre. 

It is probable that no little influence 
in causing foreign operas to be anglicized 
and so extensively produced in this coun- 
try was exerted by Rice’s ‘‘ Evangeline,’ 
an original American work which, 
although really burletta, is quite up to the 
standard of the comic opera of to-day. 

The history of this favorite piece is one 
of the most unique in the annals of the 
stage. It had its origin in a remark 
made by Cheever Goodwin—now the 
noted librettist, then a Harvard student 
—to Edward E. Rice, some seventeen or 
more years ago, in the lobby of a Boston 
theatre, after seeing one of the Lydia 
Thompson burlesques. 

While warmly discussing the merits of 
the piece, Goodwin said laughingly, but 
in earnest : 

‘I think I could write better lines 
than those myself.”’ 

To this, Rice as seriously answered : 

«‘T’m sure I could beat that music— 
quite sure.’’ 

‘«Let’s-+try,’’ proposed Goodwin. 

‘«Try we will,’’ rejoined the other, 
and the pair shook hands on their 
scheme. 
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The next day saw them at work. The 
calm audacity of Rice’s boast is disclosed 
by the fact that he is not a musician and 
does not know one note from another ; 
but he plays by ear exceedingly well, 
and has refined musical inspirations. He 
enlisted John. Braham—a brother of the 
great Dave Braham, of Maggie-Murphy 
Paddy-Duffy fame—to do the technical 
work in the annotations and scoring, 
while he evolved the airs. 

Goodwin wrote the clever lines, and 
the result was the perennial ‘‘ Evangel- 
ine,’’ which has been played season after 
season to never-failing audiences, has 
earned more than a 
million dollars for its 
owners, and is still 
one of the best-pay- 
ing attractions ‘‘on 
the road,’’ and it 
appears likely so to 
continue for an in- 
definite number of 
seasons still to come. 
Besides serving all 
these years as an 
unfailing bread-win- 
ner, ‘‘ Evangeline’’ 
has been the sponsor 
for many a present 
star in the dramatic 


system, who was 
unknown or almost 
unknown when he 


first danced and sang 
to its bright numbers. 
‘¢Senator’’ Crane, 
George S. Knight, 
Nat Goodwin, George Fortescue, Henry 
E. Dixey, Stuart Robson, and many 
others, men and women now prominent 
in their profession, all have appeared in 
this remarkable work. It is safe to say 
that no piece ever introduced so many 
clever people who first succeeded in 
establishing a reputation in its ranks. 

The appearance of ‘‘ Pinafore’’ began 
a new epoch in comic opera and sounded 
the knell of French opera-bouffe. From 
the day of its first production at the 
Standard Theatre in New York, in 
1877-8, this opera met with phenomenal 
success, and it was then that the present 
form of ‘‘comical’’ opera in English 
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had its beginning, soon becoming the 
vogue to the exclusion of its French 
congener. 

When ‘ Pinafore’’ had been played, 
sung, and whistled into a niche in the 
temple of fame adjacent to the classic 
‘“‘Annie Laurie,’’ ‘‘ The Pirates of Pen- 
zance’’ appeared at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre in New York, under the manage- 
ment of Colonel John A. McCaull— 
then a Baltimore lawyer, but since prom- 
inent in theatrical affairs—who was 
jointly interested in the play with D’ Oily 
Carte, the manager for Gilbert and Sul- 
livan, which combination has produced 

so many excellent and 
successful pieces. 
After the  flatter- 
ingly long run of the 
‘< Pirates,’’ Colonel 
McCaull opened the 
Bijou Opera-House in 
New York — which 
had formerly been a 
billiard - hall—and 
produced there what 
he was pleased to call 
“« opera - di -camera,’’ 
which were really 
short musical com- 
edies or farces in one 
act. In these, Carrie 
Burton and Digby 
Bell were principals. 
¢ The performances, 
although pretty, re- 
fined, and excellently 
produced, failed to 
interest the public, 
and the scheme faded away for lack of 
support at the box-office. 

This pecuniarily unfortunate experi- 
ment was followed by a return to the 
highway pioneered by Gilbert and Sulli- 
van. Colonel McCaull thereafter raised 
his curtain on such operas as ‘‘ The 
Sorcerer,’’ ‘* Mascot,’’ ‘*‘The Snake- 
Charmer,’’ and the like, with Emma 
Howson, John Howson, Selina Delaro, 
and Lillian Russell to represent them 
and insure their success. 

It was in ‘* The Snake-Charmer’’ that 
Lillian Russell made her first appearance 
in opera. Her former experience had 
been limited to ballad-singing and per- 
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formances in one or two condensed 
versions of Gilbert and Sullivan’s works 
at Tony Pastor’s excellent variety theatre 
—in fact, she was then under engage- 
ment to sing there, and she appeared at 
‘he Bijou by Pastor’s special permission. 

Although she had not by any means a 
fair opportunity for the full display of her 
abilities, as she had been cast in a minor 
part, this girlish tyro played with a verve 
and sang with a sweetness that charmed 
her audience and gave promise of the 
brilliant career 
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that ‘‘ Billee Taylor’’ kept the stage at 
the Standard, ‘‘ Madame Favart’’ was 
performed at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
with Fred Leslie as Charles Favart, 
Catherine Lewis as Madame Favart, and 
Marie Jansen—then just coming into 
notice—in a minor part: which, how- 
ever, she rendered so attractive as to 
draw increased attention to herself. 

At the end of the long run of ‘ Billee 
Taylor,”’ it was succeeded 2t the Standard 
by ‘‘ Patience,’’ which far excelled its 





that awaited her. 
Even on her first 
night at the Bijou, 
she shared the ap- 
plause with Delaro, |: 
then in her prime, 
and wrung from a 
prominent critic— 
a noted ‘* slasher’”’ 
—the grudging 
praise which meant 
so much: 

‘That girl can 
do great things if 
she will only 
work.”’ 

She evidently 
has worked. 

Col. McCaull’s 
change of front 
made the Bijou a 
favorite and suc- 
cessful opera- 
house. It remained 
under his manage- 
ment for several 
years, when he 








predecessor, both 
in artistic merit 
and in its long-con- 
tinued hold upon 
popular favor. 
Subsequently, at 
Tony Pastor's 
Theatre, in the 
title-rdle of the 
piece, Lillian Rus- 
sell achieved her 
greatest triumph up 
to that time. 

She had never be- 
fore played a part 
so singularly well 
suited to her, nor 
in which she had 
more deservedly 
won the warm 
plaudits of her 
hearers. After 
‘“¢Patience,’’ the 
Standard continued 
its policy by giving 
‘¢Princess Ida,”’ 
‘«Manteaux Noirs,”’ 








resigned it to direct 
the Casino forces. 

In 1880-1, Solomon’s ‘‘ Billee Tay- 
lor’’ made a bid for popular favor at 
the Standard Theatre in New York, and 
secured it during a long run to crowded 
houses. ‘The piece was built rather too 
closely on the plan of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s. compositions to claim any 
striking originality; but it was a very 
clever and taking variation upon their 
themes, and deepened the public interest 
in the new class of amusement to which 
it belonged. 

During the latter portion of the time 
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and other light 
English works, with 
encouraging results. 

Soon afterward, Gilbert and Sullivan 
marked the zenith of their labors by 
their production of ‘‘The Mikado’? at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre with a strong 
company, entirely of English artists with 
one single flattering exception; it is 
worth recording that the leading female 
role was filled—and, into the bargain, 
most admirably filled—by an American 
girl: Miss Geraldine Ulmar. 

It sounds odd to say, but one of the 
many striking features of ‘‘ The Mikado’’ 
is its successful and pleasing violation of 
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one of the canons of dramatic art: in 
deferring the appearance of the principal 
character—the Mikado—until the last 
half of. the piece. In the first half, 
‘‘they only talk about him’’; but, just 
as the interest is about to lag in the 
second half, he appears, the movement 
of the play quickens, and the perform- 
ance fairly bounds along to its clever 
finale. A more daring ex- 
periment could not be made 
by a playwright, but in this 
instance the happy result —™% 
more than repays the risk. 

During its long life, ‘“‘ The 
Mikado’’ doubled its au- 
thor’s previous successes. 
Unfortunately its last cur- 
tain has apparently fallen | 
upon them also. 

Meanwhile, Col. McCaull 
—who, as before stated, had } 
given up the Bijou for the | 
Casino—opened at the latter 
place with ‘*The Queen’s 
Lace Handkerchief,’’ in 
which piéce he_ revealed 
Francis Wilson to the public 
as an eccentric comedian, as 
he subsequently did De Wolf 
Hopper—who shares Wil- 
son’s eminence in his spe- 
cialty—and also Digby Bell, 
who stands in the van of his 
class. 

During the remainder of 
McCaull’s tenancy of the 
Casino, he produced a long 
list of operas which were well 
received. After he left its 
management, and at the 
beginning of the Aronson 
régime at the Casino, came 
that wonderful success, 
‘“Erminie,’’ in which 
Francis Wilson made his fame, and, in 
connection with other operas after leav- 
ing the Casino, his fortune. 

It has been the Casino’s sad fate to 
develop so many artists who, after gain- 
ing eminence under its roof, have left it 
to lead companies of their own, that, 
from sheer lack of competent players, it 
was recently forced to a radical but 
happily brief change of policy. Francis 


* F tom Photo, Copyright 1892, by B. J. Falk, N. Y, 
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Wilson, Lillian Russell, Pauline Hall, 
Marion Manola, who are all stars in their 
peculiar fields of musical drama, with 
many others of less note, were graduated 
from its stage. 

Colonel McCaull, after leaving the 
Casino, conducted a series of summer 
representations of comic opera at Wal- 
lack’s Theatre, now Palmer’s, giving a 
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large number of artistic productions, of 
whose success he was justly proud. -He, 
however, has also met the fate of the 
Casino direction, having been forced by 
the rivalry of seceding performers to 
disband his forces; and to-day the fort- 
unes of comic opera are mainly in the 
hands of leading professionals, who, 
with companies of their own, produce 
works composed expressly for them. 
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As a result of these changes—unavoid- 
able, doubtless, which were at least con- 
fidently to be expected to arrive—comic 
opera has become definitely divided into 
two species: one includes such pieces as 
‘‘Wang,’’ ‘‘ The Oolah,’’ ‘‘ The Lion- 
Tamer,’’ and ‘‘ Jupiter,’’ in which the 
male stars shine, and which are of the 
broadly comic type, verging on bur- 
lesque; the other embraces ‘‘ Robin 
Hood,’’ ‘‘ The Fencing-Master,’’ ‘‘ La 
Cigale,”’ and ‘‘ Puritania,’’ in which the 
female stars coruscate, and which are of 
the romantic type. ‘‘ Wang’? is the cul- 


most importunate of whom are four 
ambassadors of the King of Cambodia, 
who have come to collect the price of an 
elephant sold to Wang by their master. 
These creditors all appear at fre- 
quent and inopportune moments, in 
solemn line, make dumb appeals set to 
weird music, and drive their victim into 
frantic rivalry with Ananias and Sap- 
phira. Wang has discovered that a chest 
containing the treasure is in the posses- 
sion of Dame Frimousse, an autumnal 
lady, widow of the late French consul 
and of two or three other husbands. 
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mination of the broadly comic school of 
light opera, while ‘‘ La Cigale’’ is one 
of the best examples of the other class. 

The story and the lines of ‘‘ Wang’”’ 
are admirably planned to display the 
talents of its performers. Wang, the 
regent of Siam—whose regency is about 
to terminate in favor of his nephew, 
Prince Mataya—is anxiously seeking a 
treasure concealed by his late brother, 
the king-father of Mataya. If found 
during his regency, the treasure becomes 
his property ; if not, it goes to Mataya. 
Wang is flatly impecunious, loaded with 
debts, and harassed by creditors: the 


He schemes to secure the chest, but 
finds that all attempts will be fruitless 
unless he marries the widow. In a 
wildly funny scene, he proposes to her 
and is accepted. After their betrothal, 
she breaks the news to him gently—on 
the installment plan—that she is the 
mother of three or four sets of children 
by as many former husbands. At the 
first revelation, he blandly, even smil- 
ingly, remarks: ‘After all, what differ- 
ence do a few mouths more make, when 
there’s nothing in the house to eat ?’’ 

But his composure forsakes him when 
the last lot—several grown-up daughters 
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—are sud- 
denly dis- 
closed, and 
he ruefully 
moans: ‘I 
shall be the 
father of my 
country, if 
this keeps 
on!’’ 

Through 
these admi- 
rablydevised 
scenes winds 
a thread of 
amusing 
love-making 
between 
Mataya and 
Marie, 
Wang’s 
General 
Fracasse and 
Widow Fri- 
mousse, and 
others of the 
cast. Wang at last marries the widow, 
gets possession of the chest, and finds it 
empty! At this point, the complication 
is cleared by Mataya, who, having attained 
his majority, ascends the throne, finds the 
treasure, and then abdicates in favor of 
Wang in order to wed Marie, which he 
cannot do while king. Wang promptly 
hands the Widow Frimousse—from whom 
Mataya has divorced him—over to her 
old love Fracasse, and the curtain falls. 

On this skeleton plot, Cheever Good- 
win, the librettist, and Woolson Morse, 
the composer, have written an opera full 
of droll wit and charming melodies that 
have delighted its audiences for nearly 
five hundred nights. In cast and scenic 
effect, this production is perfect in every 
detail. The ‘‘Wang” of De Wolf 
Hopper is unctuously funny from his 
first appearance on the back of the 
unpaid-for elephant until the fall of the 
curtain; Miss Della Fox as Mataya, a 
Siamese prince—who, to his uncle’s dis- 
gust, wears yachting-flannels and dress- 
suits and smokes cigarettes like any New 
York gilded youth—more than sustains 
her reputation as the best player of sou- 
brette parts in America. 
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A word, too, must be said for another 
prominent performer—the mechanical 
life-sized elephant: who drinks beer, 
gets tipsy, and is so generally realistic 
that he has not infrequently been mis- 
taken for the real jungle product. He 
plays a leading part and quite fills the 
stage until wafted above by the explosion 
of a mine intended by Wang for the 
benefit of the Cambodian gentlemen 
when they should come on their next 
collecting-tour. 

‘“‘The Oolah’’ is one of the most 
diverting pieces Francis Wilson has ever 
produced, and its long run was the best 
possible proof of the way in which its 
fun and humor appealed to the general 
public in every section of the country. 
The plot is worked out with a good deal 
of ingenuity and. offers numerous situa- 
tions of which Wilson, Jansen, and their 
companions took every possible advan- 
tage, investing them with a vividness and 
reality which will not soon be forgotten. 

Mr. Wilson’s last success is ‘‘ The 
Lion-Tamer,’’ which was first produced 
last winter in New York at the Broadway 
Theatre, where it enjoyed a long run. 
It has lately made its appearance in Phila- 
delphia, and on its opening night was 
received with an enthusiasm which has 
continued steadily to increase. The 
piece is amusing, but its popularity is 
undoubtedly due rather to the skillful 
acting of Wilson and his company than 
to its own intrinsic merit. 

The light and tuneful music is by 
Richard Stahl; the libretto by J. 
Cheever Goodwin, founded on that of 
‘Le Grand Casimir,’’ one of the tri- 
umphs of those clever Parisian collabor- 
ators, Jules Preval and Albert de Saint 
Albin. 

The plot is prolific in comic and tell- 
ing situations, and Mr. Goodwin has 
displayed his usual talent in providing 
songs and dialogue full of sparkle and 
fun, though sometimes of a sort too 
thoroughly American to be exactly suited 
to the spirit of the piece. 

The plot, as is not infrequently the 
case with such productions, is exceedingly 
vague and sketchy, dealing with the 
troubles and adventures of the acrobats, 
jockeys, and bareback riders attached to 
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a traveling circus. ‘The chief personage 
is Casimir, a famous lion-tamer and the 
owner of the show, a part which Mr. 
Wilson develops into an intensely divert- 
ing creation. 

Casimir, the redoubtable, in spite of 
his vaunted power over the captured 
monarchs of the desert, aided by the 
attractions of his circus, has fallen into 
such terrible financial straits while in the 
good city of Marseilles, that he finds 
himself in imminent danger of arrest. 
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Matters reach a climax, and it is neces- 
sary for the lion-tamer to take instant 
steps to escape from his creditors, who 
have grown savage in their importunate 
demands for the settlement of their 
claims. There is but one way out of the 
dilemma: Casimir must be supposed to 
meet with a fatal accident. He ingen- 
iously manages to make it appear that 
he has been drowned, and the circus 
and its properties fall into the hands 
of Angelina, who, by some means not 
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The first act passes under the circus- 
tent, the whole arrangement of which 
is excellent, showing at intervals the 
ring and the spectators in a happily 
realistic fashion. Among the most laugh- 
able incidents of the scene are the quar- 
rels and reconciliations of Casimir and 
his wife, Angelina, who is the leading 
equestrienne of the troupe. Mr. Wilson 
is irresistibly funny in these dialogues, 
and Casimir’s woes, real and heavy 
enough in all conscience, convulse the 
audience with laughter. 
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very clearly explained, is able to hold 
them in spite of her late husband’s 
liabilities. 

Casimir flees to Corsica, and the 
second act discloses the chapel of an old 
ruin in which a band of conspirators 
have met at midnight to deliberate, 
Casimir falls into their hands, and at 
first seems likely to suffer the death 
which he so lately simulated; but he 
finally secures his safety by promising to 
wed the daughter of the chief of the 
band. 
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Fresh" complications arise, as the 
young woman is beloved by a Corsican 
dragoon, who is not inclined to relin- 
quish his hopes in favor of a lion-tamer 
or any other man. A crisis is finally 
reached by the arrival of Angelina and 
her circus, and Casimir is restored to 
freedom without being forced to become 
a bigamist. 

As a setting for the third act, an 
exceedingly pretty scenic effect is pro- 
duced by the rapid transformation of the 
midnight chapel into a square in Bastia, 
filled with a gay crowd, among whom a 
chorus of peasant- 
girls is prominent, 
and the curtain falls 
on a happy finale. 

Of the same 
order of piece, 
although a still 
closer approach to 
burlesque, is ‘‘ Ju- 
piter,’’ in which 
Digby Bell and his 
talented company 
have been adding 
to their laurels. 
The thing is even 
more defective in 
plot than the gen- 
erality of operas of 
its kind; but it is 
preserved from 
sinking into a mere 
spectacular produc- 
tion by Julian 
Edwards’s pretty 
music, aided by 
Harry B. Smith’s 
bright and sparkling songs and dialogue. 

Absurd as the story, it affords room 
for various amusing situations, of which 
the most is made. ‘The first act passes 
in ancient Rome, which has, unknown 
to its inhabitants, suddenly been honored 
by a visit from no less a personage than 
the king of gods. Jupiter, it appears, 
had wearied of Olympus and descended 
to earth in search of exciting adventures. 
On his arrival in Rome, he sees and falls 
in love with the beautiful Claudia, who 
is the betrothed of a drunken cobbler 
named Spurius. 


In the double character of Jupiter and 
* From Photo, Copyright 1892, by B. J. Falk, N. ¥ 
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Spurius, Mr. Bell is the delight of every 
audience before which he appears. In 
the first scene, Jupiter meets one Sergius, 
a charioteer, who takes him for his friend 
Spurius. In the course of the conversa- 
tion, Jupiter waxes confidential, explains 
who he really is, what are his plans, and 
shows Sergius the wishing-cap, by means 
of which he can instantly transport him- 
self to any spot in or below the heavens 
which it may suit his humor to visit. 

During the dialogue, Jupiter drops the 
wishing-cap and departs, unaware that it 
has been picked up by his new acquaint- 
ance. Unfortu- 
nately for the god, 
the previous even- 
ing the real Spurius 
had contrived dur- 
ing a carousal te 
get into difficulty 
with the Roman 
police, and had 
been forced to hide 
himself. A band 
of soldiers en- 
counter Jupiter; 
the centurion 
orders his arrest, 
believing that he 
has captured the 
offender of whom 
he was in search, 
and the god is 
ignominiously 
haled off to prison. 

Then follows a 
scene between Ser- 
gius and the genu- 
ine cobbler, who is 
by this time partly sober, but not so fully 
in possession of his senses as to prevent 
Sergius from making him believe himsel\ 
the god Jupiter. Claudia opportunely 
appears, and Sergius, by means of the 
wishing-cap, prepares to undertake a 
journey with the two lovers up to the 
sacred heights of Olympus. 

The second act passes in the home of 
the gods. The assembled deities suppose 
Spurius to be Jupiter in human disguise, 
and are delighted to welcome him back, 
although disturbed by the fact that he has 
seen fit to return in the semblance of a 
mortal, and annoyed to see him intro- 
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duce two bona-fide creatures of clay 
into that abode of bliss. Juno is espe- 
cially troubled, but she conceals her feel- 
ings more effectually than Virgil gave her 
credit for being able todo. She showers 
tender attentions on her spouse, but is 
affectionately urgent that he should assume 
his godly appearance and send his two 
companions — particularly the young 
woman friend—down to earth without 
loss of time. Spurius, whom she takes 
for her all-powerful lord and master, 
would be glad to return to his original 
element and condition; but, as Sergius 
holds the wishing-cap, he is helpless, and 
of course turns more and more affection- 
ately to Claudia for companionship dur- 
ing his enforced stay in the celestial 
abode. At length, the gods threaten 
rebellion unless Jupiter will relinquish 
his unworthy disguise and consent to 
banish the two unwelcome guests. The 
piece closes with the discovery of the 
truth, and the daring mortals are expelled 
from the elysium which by no means 
accorded with their expectations. 

The story of ‘‘ La Cigale’’ is founded 
upon La Fontaine’s fable of ‘‘ The Grass- 
hopper and the Ant.’’ To Audran’s 
thrilling music, F. C. Burnand has written 
one of the purest and most fascinating 
stories ever selected by a librettist, while 
Lillian Russell has achieved the crowning 
success of her career in the leading part, 
‘“«La Cigale,’’ the human grasshopper 
who sang all summer and gayly flitted 
from place to place until pinching winter 
found her unprotected and _ shivering 
before its blasts. 

The opera opens in the low countries 
near Bruges, on the morning of the 
marriage of Charlotte, the ‘‘Ant,’’ the 
cousin of Marton, ‘‘ La Cigale.’’ Mat- 
thias, the Ant’s Dutch uncle, arrives and 
encourages Vincent Knapps, the school- 
master’s son, to propose to ‘‘ La Cigale.’’ 
Marten refuses him, and Vincent, who 
is a sort of ‘‘ Miles-na-Coppaleen’’ to 
Marton’s ‘‘ Colleen Bawn,’’ determines 
to follow her wherever she goes, and be 
her guardian and watch-dog. The Duke 
of Fayensberg and Madame Frivolini, of 
the Italian Opera Company now starring 
at Bruges, arrive with a merry picnic 
party. The duchess comes also to the 
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FROM THE “ISLE OF CHAMPAGNE. 
same place, to meet the Chevalier Franz 
de Bernheim, with whom she has a flirta- 
tion by way of revenging herself on her 
faithless spouse. She just escapes being 
discovered by her husband, in a situation 
closely resembling that of Lady Teazle 
in the ‘‘ School for Scandal,’’ and is only 
saved by the duke’s being called away 
suddenly ; when, emerging from her 
hiding-place, she insists on the Chevalier 
pretending to make love to the first 
person he may come across, in order to 
divert suspicion from herself. <‘‘La 
Cigale’’ is the first person whom Franz 
sees, and he falls over head and ears in 
love with her. The duke, too, takes a 
fancy to her-; and, at his instance, after 
she has given the party a taste of her 
operatic quality, she is offered musical 
instruction and an engagement with the 
opera company at Bruges. She accepts 
and departs. 

In Act II, at Bruges, a year later, 
‘“‘La Cigale’’ has become a_ prima 
donna. Her uncle is her manager, 
Vincent is her prompter, and Franz is 
her lover, to whom she is engaged to be 
married. 

An excited dialogue between the jealous 
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duchess and Franz is overheard by the 
Dutch family ; they tell ‘‘ La Cigale’’ 
that Franz is trifling with her: and, 
other accidental circumstances going to 
prove this assertion, Marton determines 
to denounce Franz as the lover of the 
duchess, in the presence of the duke and 
all his court. 

In the last act, amid a beautiful stage- 
setting of the ducal palace, Franz owns 
to the duchess that his attentions to her 
have been only flirtations, and that he 
is really madly in love with Marton, 
‘La Cigale.’’ While the duchess is 
hesitating as to how she shall receive 
this confidence, Marton appears in the 
ball-room, and, under pretense of acting 
a dramatic scene, denounces the duchess 
and her lover Franz. Then, overcome 
by the excitement of the moment, she 
faints. In her trance, she sees a vision 
of her old home in the winter, thus real- 
izing La Fontaine’s fable and the cele- 
brated picture of ‘‘La Cigale’’ (the 
Grasshopper), who, having sung all the 
summer, is forced, when the winter 
comes, to crave assistance from the 
industrious Ant. 

When she wakens,the duke and countess 
are applauding her admirable acting, and 
all are deceived except her relations, 
Franz, and the duchess, who whispers to 
her that her lover, Franz, has always 
been true to his only love, ‘‘ La Cigale,”’ 
and she supports her to her own private 
apartments in the palace, where, while 
the dancing is going on in the duke’s 
presence, all the necessary explanations 
are satisfactorily made and _ joyfully 
accepted. 

When matters have been fully settled, 
“‘ La Cigale’’ re-enters the ball-room, the 
duchess has an answer ready for the duke, 
‘‘La Cigale’’ gives her hand to Franz 
de Bernheim, and so ends one of the 
most charming of the class of works 
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wherein romance and beauty in music, 
story, scenery, and star are the motive 
and attraction. 

The great popularity of comic opera 
in this country has been deprecated by 
certain playwrights, lovers of the drama, 
and others, as indicating a decadence of 
popular taste and morals. A retrospect- 
ive glance at the dramatic history of the 
last quarter of a century shows, on the 
contrary, that there has been a constant 
trend toward refinement and improve- 
ment in those qualities. When French 
opera-bouffe had its vogue here, such a 
charge might fairly have been made; 
for there were objectionable features in 
many of the French operas. ‘Their plots 
were not always of the kind taught in 
Sunday-schools, and their amusing lines 
would not invariably bear literal trans- 
lation; nor indeed did many of their 
situations bear reproduction on the 
American or English stage. 

As time wore on, these compositions 
lost favor. The demand for comic opera 
has increased year by year; but with it 
have been exacted clean plots and lines, 
a higher class of music, and better 
artists. 

Surely no one can witness any recent 
production or listen to the beautiful 
numbers of De Koven’s ‘‘ Robin Hood ’’ 
or his ‘‘ Fencing-Master,’’ with its chief 
part daintily rendered by that consum- 
mate artiste, Marie Tempest, without 
realizing how fully these demands have 
been met. 

And it is precisely because they have 
been met that to-day comic opera occu- 
pies a well-recognized and assured posi- 
tion in the dramatic world, commanding 
the services of the ablest composers, and 
interpreted by artists whose fame is as 
deservedly wide-spread and whose rewards 
are as great as, if not greater than, those 
of any of their professional brethren. 


Edward Stephens. 
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had married her to an old man, 

and at sixteen she had met and 
loved a fire-hearted young vaquero. The 
old husband had twisted his skinny 
fingers around her arm and dragged her 
before the Alcalde, who had ordered her 
beautiful black braids cut close to her 
neck, and sentenced her to sweep the 
streets. Carlos, the tempter of that 
childish unhappy heart, was flung into 
prison. Such were law and justice in 
California before the Americans came. 


()° her fourteenth birthday, they 


lace-trimmed, the sun reflected in the 
silver of their saddles, shot bold admir- 
ing glances from beneath their sombreros. 
No one spoke to her, and she asked no 
one for sympathy. 

She slept alone in a little hut on the 
outskirts of the town. With the dawn 
she rose, put on her coarse smock and 
black skirt, made herself a tortilla, then 
went forth and swept the streets. The 
children mocked her sometimes, and she 
looked at them in wonder. Why should 
she be mocked or punished? She felt 





The haughty elegant women of Monte- 
rey drew their mantillas more closely 
about their shocked faces as they passed 
La Pérdida sweeping the dirt into little 
heaps. The soft-eyed girls, lovely in 
their white or flowered gowns, peered 
curiously through the gratings of their 
homes at the “‘ lost one,’’ whose sin they 
did not understand, but whose sad face 
and sorry plight appealed to their youth- 
ful sympathies. The caballeros, dashing 
up and down the street, dazzling in 
bright silken jackets, gold-embroidered, 
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no repentance ; neither the Alcalde nor 
her husband had convinced her of her 
sin’s enormity; she felt only bitter 
resentment that it should have been so 
brief. Her husband had beaten her and 
made her work, a blear-eyed crippled 
old man, loathsome to all the youth and 
imagination in her. A man young, 
strong, and good to look upon, had 
come and kissed her with passionate 
tenderness. Love had meant to her 
the glorification of a wretched sordid 
life, a green spot and a patch of blue 
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sky in the desert. If punishment fol- 
lowed upon such happiness, must not 
the Catholic religion be all wrong in its 
teachings? Must not purgatory follow 
heaven, instead of heaven purgatory ? 
She watched the graceful girls of the 
wealthy class flit to and fro on the long 
corridors of their houses, or sweep the 
strings of the guitar behind their grat- 
ings as the caballeros passed. Watchful 
old women were always near them, their 
ears alert for every word. La Pérdida 
thanked God that she had had no duefia. 
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One night, ‘on her way home, she 
passed the long low prison where her 
lover was confined. ‘The large crystal 
moon flooded the red-tiled roof projecting 
over the deep windows and the shallow 
cells. The light sweet music of a guitar 
floated through iron bars, and a warm 
voice sang: 


«« Adios, adios, de ti al ausentarme, 
Para ir en paz de mi fatal estrella, 
Il levo grabado tu imagen bello, 
Aqui en mi palpitante corazon. 
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Pero aunque lejos de tu lado me halle 
No olvides, no, que por tu amoe deliro 
Enviame siquiera un suspiro, 

Que de consuelo, a mi alma en su dolor, 


Y de tu pecho la emocion sentida 
Tlegue hasta herrir mi lacerado oido, 
Y arranque de mi pecho dolorido 
Un echo que repita, adios! adios !”’ 


La Pérdida’s blood leaped through 
her body. Her aimless hands struck the 
spiked surface of a cactus-bush, but she 





never knew it. When the song finished, 
she crept to the grating and looked in. 

‘« Carlos !’’ she whispered. 

A man who lay on the straw at the 
back of the cell sprang to his feet and 
came forward. 

‘¢My little one!’’ he said. ‘I knew 
that song would bring thee. I begged 
them for a guitar, then to be put in 
a front cell.”’ He forced his hands 
through the bars and gave her life again 
with his strong warm clasp. 

‘* Come out,’’ she said. 

‘‘Ay! they have me fast. But when 
they do let me out, nifia, I will take thee 
in my arms; and whosoever tries to tear 
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thee away again will have a dagger in 
his heart. God of my life! I could tear 
their flesh from their bones for the 
shame and the pain they have given to 
thee, thou poor little innocent girl !’’ 

«¢ But thou lovest me, Carlos ?’’ 

‘*There is not an hour I am not mad 
for thee, not a corner of my heart that 
does not ache for thee. Avy, little one, 
never mind; life is long, and we are 
young.”’ 

She pressed nearer and laid his hand 
on her heart. 
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rey mingled their screams with the shrill 
cries of the populace and the hoarse 
shouts of their men. ‘The prison sentries 
stood to their posts for a few moments ; 
then the panic claimed them, and they 
threw down their guns and ran with the 
rest to the hills. 

Carlos gave a cry of derision and tri- 
umph. ‘‘ My little one! Our hour has 
come. Run and find the keys.”’ 

The big bunch of keys had been flung 
hastily into a corner; a moment later, 
Carlos held the shaking form of the girl 





‘*Ay !’’ she said, ‘life is long.’’ 

‘* Holy Mary !’’ he cried. ‘* The hills 
are on fire !’’ 

A shout went up in the town. A 
flame, midway on the curving hills, 
leaped to the sky, narrow as a ribbon, 
then swept out like a fan. The moon 
grew dark behind a rolling -pillar of 
smoke. The up-curved arms of the 
pines were etched into a wall of liquid 
shifting red. The caballeros sprang to 
their horses, and, driving the Indians 
before them, fled to the hills to save the 
town. The indolent women of Monte- 


in his powerful arms, and, slender and 
delicate as she was, she made no protest 
against the fierceness of that embrace. 

‘¢But come,’’ he said. ‘‘ We have 
only this hour for escape. When we are 
safe in the mountains—come !”’ 

He lifted her in his arms and ran down 
the crooked street to a corral where an 
hidalgo kept his finest horses. Carlos 
had been vaquero of the band. The 
iron bars of the great doors were down 
—only one horse was in the corral; the 
others had carried the hidalgo and his 
friends to the fire. The brute neighed 
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with delight as Carlos flung saddle and 
aquera into place, then, with La Pérdida 
in his arms, sprang upon its back. ‘The 
vaquero dug his spurs into the shining 
flanks, the mustang reared, shook his 
small head and silver mane, and bounded 
through the doors. 

A lean, bent, wiry thing darted from 
the shadows and upon the horse’s neck. 
It was the husband of La Pérdida, and 
his little brown face looked like an old 
walnut. 

‘¢ Take me with thee!’’ he cried. ‘I 
will give thee the old man’s blessing,”’ 
and, clinging like a crab to the neck of 
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the galloping mustang, he drove a knife 
toward the heart of La Pérdida. ‘The 
blade turned upon itself, as lightning 
sometimes does, and went through 
stringy tissues instead of fresh young 
blood. 

Carlos plucked the limp body from the 
neck of the horse and flung it upon a 
cactus-bush, where it sprawled and stiff- 
ened, among the spikes and the blood- 
red flowers. But the mustang never 


paused ; and, as the fires died on the 
hills, the mountains opened their great 
arms and sheltered the happiness of two 
wayward hearts. 


Gertrude Atherton. 
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ICK to the soul, scarlet with sham 

Yet from this take heart of grace: 
Even to Christ an instant came 

When the great God hid His face. 


Melville Philips. 
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}RS. SMITH’S opposition to 
im the grading of D Street, San 
Diego, had not rescued her 
from the necessity of parting 
with some eight hundred 
dollars at the suggestion of those in 
authority. However, the powers turned 
down their thumbs before she had been 
entirely despoiled; that is to say, they 
did not leave her destitute of alternatives. 
She might build a wall in front of her 
house, or have it raised to the level of the 
street and her lot filled eight or ten feet 
—or she might expect an avalanche of 
mud to accompany the first rain, followed 
by a bill of damages representing the 
majesty of the powers. 

Mrs. Smith was not a gifted woman. 
She had not fathomed the mysteries. of 
trade and speculation ; she was unable to 
make two dollars do the work of four. 
Therefore she decided in favor of the 





wall. 
Thus a pleasant and well-lighted first 
floor was converted into something 


resembling a basement, and Mrs. Smith’s 
income from rents was reduced at least 
one-third. 

The queer adjustments of our social 
machinery frequently transform the mis- 
fortunes of one into life-preservers for 
others. Those who think that poverty 
is indigenous -and peculiar to London, 
Paris, Berlin, and New York, who know 
not that it is ubiquitous, have failed to 
penetrate to the actual life of the village, 
the town, or even of some country 
places. There was genteel want, in San 
Diego, eager to avail itself of the reduc- 
tion in Mrs. Smith’s rent-roll. 

All the former tenants had moved out 
prior to the building of the wall, except- 
ing Dr. Mary Dodwell, an electrician— 
a woman of practical talents, who under- 
stood. the value of a location in the 
vicinity of many homes which would 
henceforth be under the shadow of the 
street. She enlarged the boundaries of 
her dominion from two rooms to the 
whole of the second floor, persuaded 
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Mrs. Smith to connect her front porch 
with the street by means of an elevated 
walk, covered every available space with 
signs that meant more to her than 
armorial bearings mean to the nobility, 
and waited in her parlor: not without 
trepidation, yet conscious that, in case 
she should be alte to maintain her splen- 
dors, she would henceforth contribute 
more to Mrs. Smith’s receipts than the 
other tenants collectively, a distinction 
which would of itself be sufficient to 
constitute her the house aristocrat. 

The lower rooms were soon taken. 
One sheltered Miss Nelson, a dressmaker 
of timid temper, who sewed by the day 
when her eyes were strong enough, and, 
when they were not, aggravated the 
difficulty by ceaseless weeping. Another 
housed Mr. Stanley, an aged book- 
keeper who had no regular employment. 
Miss Helen Gerald bustled into another 
with such light in her eyes and laughter 
on her lips, such elasticity of step and 
cheerful flinging into corners of boxes 
and bags, as betrayed the presence of 
some happy hope. She was a type-setter 
who had not yet finished her apprentice- 
ship. 

So far, there was no mystery about 
anyone. Miss Dodwell was soon jesting 
in subdued tones over the back balus- 
trade with one and another of the three 
below-stairs, who in a few weeks attested 
the climax. of familiarity by confessing 
to one another the meagreness of the 
patronage they bestowed on neighboring 
restaurants, and even admitting the sub- 
stitution of oleomargarine for butter 
at their improvised lunches. ‘There was 
nothing further to con¢eal. 

Then Clayton Gibbs engaged two 
rooms. He wassvery pale, and, if any- 


‘one knocked on his door, there was 


always the creaking of a bed before 
he appeared to open it. So it was con- 
jectured that he was an invalid, also that 
he had a limited income. 

Last cf all came Miss Savannah Moore, 
who settled her effects with such dexter- 
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ous utilization of limited facilities, such 
easy swinging of the sightly into promi- 
nence and the offensive into hiding, as 
at once declared her an experienced 
Bohemian. An atmosphere of poverty 
hung round her like smoke about the 
chimneys of a factory. Even among 
Mrs. Smith’s tenants, it was conspicu- 
ous ; it distinguished her from the others. 
She neither concealed nor paraded it, 
but a few weeks of benevolent-inten- 
tioned spying sufficed to fix her status 
as a person ‘‘ without visible means of 
support.”’ 

Perhaps she was unable to find employ- 
ment. Certainly she had strength to 
work; she must lack either desire or 
opportunity. She was not old, although 
her hair was quite gray. Her face had 
roundness and freshness, and her eyes 
dwelt on all objects with the fascinated 
interest and scrutiny seldom observed 
apart from youth. Miss Dodwell said 
that she was probably twenty-five years 
of age, Miss Nelson advanced the claims 
of twenty-three as a limit, Miss Gerald 
named twenty-eight, and Mr. Stanley 
laughed at all figures beyond twenty-one. 

It was with extreme diffidence that 
Miss Nelson approached Miss Moore with 
her plan for relief. A gentle manner 
and a kind face may not offer carte 
blanche to familiarities ; they may lie 
untraversable distances away from it. 
She knew that Miss Moore never entered 
the rooms of other tenants, nor invited 
them to visit her, nor lingered; chatting, 
in her doorway. 

But the gray-haired tenant put the 
good little sewing-woman at her ease, 
even while, holding the needle-pricked 
fingers between her own soft palms, she 
acknowledged her ignorance of ‘* seam 
and gusset and band.”’ 

Mr. Stanley was a true philanthropist ; 
had he been less, he would not have vol- 
unteered to lengthen the already long 
list of his competitors for employment. 

Miss Moore assured him, with grateful 
recognition of his generosity, that she 
never expected to be a book-keeper, a 
statement admitting of various interpre- 
tations; and, without pausing for his 
reply, passed to a discussion of Mission 
Valley scenery. 
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Clayton Gibbs, lying on his bed near 
his open thinly-curtained back window, 
overheard perforce the four good-tem- 
pered conspirators deploring that Miss 
Moore—such a sweet thing, too !—had 
no faculty for making herself comfort- 
able. He smiled, glanced about his 
shabbily furnished apartment, and wrote 
a marginal note in the book he had been 
reading : 

««Another ?”’ 

The next morning, after Miss Moore 
had taken a letter from the postman’s 
hand, he crossed the hall and delivered 
a large parcel to Clayton Gibbs, over 
whose pale face a flush passed as he 
received it and closed his door. 

‘‘Another?’’ Miss Moore whispered, 
in profoundest sympathy, as she closed 
her own. 

She had recognized, or thought she 
had, the anguish of an author not yet 
accustomed to the sight of rejected man- 
uscripts. 

She no longer suffered keenly from 
that order of disappointments. ‘The 
slight uncertainty that added a dash of 
color to her life was not whether a 
manuscript would be accepted, but 
whether it would be rejected; and her 
emotions had at last so accommodated 
themselves to the limitations and the 
accidents of her existence, that she rev- 
eled like a child in the dim fitful light 
when fate sent a firefly across her path, 
and accepted her customary condition of 
darkness almost without sensation. 

Clayton went out soon with the pack- 
age in his hands. He returned without it. 

Miss Moore, become suddenly observ- 
ant of her neighbor’s movements, under- 
stood that he had already mailed his 
manuscript to another publisher. 

Several times that day, Miss Moore 
paused with her pen in her hand and 
cast her eyes dreamily in the direction 
of Clayton’s room. A vague longing 
for companionship, which had long fol- 
lowed and haunted her, now stepped 
boldly forward and gathered strength and 
definiteness. But each time, after a few 





moments of yielding to this impulse, she 
pushed it firmly aside and continued her 
work. 

This pushing aside had to be frequently 
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repeated. Clayton Gibbs passed her 
window several times each day, variously 
urged, but oftenest by the vociferations 
of his stomach, whose demands he 
undertook to appease on the enigmatical 
conglomerates of a cheap restaurant. 
Miss Moore learned to listen for his 
footstep, slow from physical weakness, 
but never shuffling nor uncertain; to 
watch furtively the passing of the thin 
figure, with its head bent thoughtfully 
forward, and to long for a friendly 
glance from the serious blue eyes. 

Again the postman knocked, first on 
Miss Moore’s door, and next crossed the 
hall to Clayton’s room. 

The carrier hurried out. 

The two Bohemians stood still in their 
respective doorways. Clayton was a 
little paler than usual. Miss Moore 
looked in his face, blushed, held forth 
suggestively that which she had just 
received, and said : 

‘* We will seek other publishers.’’ 

Then misery’s recognition of misery 
passed from eye to eye, its seal of good- 
fellowship with itself from hand to hand. 

Once initiated, their acquaintanceship 
progressed with marvelous rapidity. In 
less than a week, they had exchanged 
views on isms and ologies, and had each 
learned the history of the other’s strug- 
gles, failures, and successes. 

After the second refusal of his manu- 
script, Clayton gave up one of his 
rooms; two weeks later, he forswore 
restaurant-fare and prayed Miss Moore to 
teach him true Bohemianism. 

After that, they often ate together. 
A cleared corner on a writing-table, 
covered with a newspaper, supported the 
little they were able to spread upon it. 
Sometimes they were in her room; as 
often they were in his. Miss Dodwell 
said they trampled the conventionalities 
under foot with a high hand, and her 
confused metaphors were forgiven because 
of her earnestness. 

Clayton Gibbs had only ventured 
upon authorship a short time before 
taking rooms in Mrs. Smith’s house. 
He had been a school-master. Partial 
failure of health had warned him to 
relinquish teaching. With savings suffi- 
cient to preserve him from actual want 
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for a limited period, he gave a year and 
a half to studious preparation for a 
treatise on Emulation, and six months 
to its composition. 

The work had been ambitious in con- 
ception, but its scope had narrowed to 
limits defined by his necessities. He 
could command neither the books nor 
the time requisite to the performance 
of the task he had set himself, and the 
result of his efforts was far from satis- 
factory to him; but the compulsion of 
coming want drove him to seek a pub- 
lisher, and thus perhaps despoil his 
future while relieving his present. 

Miss Moore confessed that she was. 
not a novice. She attributed her want 
of success to premature beginning. Com- 
pelled to enter unassisted upon her 
struggle for existence at the age of 
eighteen, she had offered a highly col- 
ored sketch for sale. She had been grat- 
ified by its acceptance, and, undaunted 
by the meagreness of her pay, had 
decided apon authorship as a means of 
self-support. er first publisher had 
never forsaken her. She supplied him 
with one short story each month, for 
which she received five dollars. That 
was her only certainty. Her other 
manuscripts were rejected again and again. 
An exceptionally fortunate month’s work 
brought her twenty dollars; she some- 
times had only the five. The necessity 
for constant effort left no time for 
extended - study of any subject, even 
could she have afforded the other neces- 
sary expenses. Denied society, liter- 
ature, travel, and time for patient 
research by her poverty, that which 
drove her to constant labor rendered 
her efforts, in the main, unavailing. 
And yet she could not persuade herself 
to abandon the forlorn hope and seek 
more certain rewards in less congenial 
labors. She found fascination in her 
chosen profession, which bound her in 
foolish chains of fealty to it. 

Clayton remained indoors less, as the 
spring advanced. He walked as fart as 
he was able every day, drew deep 
draughts of air into his lungs, and sat in 
the glorious sunshine: always warm 


enough, never too warm. And his phys- 
ical condition improved, week by week, 
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until a glad hope of fleshly wholeness 
grew up within him. : 

While his book-manuscript continued 
its round among the publishers, he wrote 
several essays which failed to find pur- 
chasers. 

And now he counted the dollars in his 
purse every time he paid his rent or 
bought bread-tickets ; soon he must add 
to them or suffer want. He sought light 
employment without success. ‘Too many 
feeble-bodied persons without income, 
eager to avail themselves of that far- 
famed climate, were before him on the 
same errand. Had he been a stout day- 
laborer, he might have found a shovel 
awaiting the strength of his arms. 

One morning, Miss Moore presented 
herself at his door, and, with a laughing 
courtesy, announced : 

‘* Breakfast is served.’’ 

‘IT have decided to discontinue the 
practice of taking my meals with you,”’ 
he said. 

‘‘Ah, fortune must have smiled yester- 
day, if you are able to desert true Bohe- 
mia to-day.”’ 

‘‘ May not true Bohemia be found in 
my own room ?”’ 

‘¢ Doubtless ; and starvation also, per- 
haps. Pardon me! ‘There are circum- 
stances under which the gods themselves 
would pardon meddling. Does not your 
decision mean that your purse is empty, 
and that you are unwilling to let me pay 
for the bread you eat ?”’ 

‘¢ The gods that pardon your question 
may also pardon me for not replying 
to it.’’ 

‘‘Which is equivalent to admitting 
the truth of my conjecture. But have 
we not over and over declared ourselves 
comrades? If neither of us had a penny, 
and you had a loaf, I would accept half 
of it; then why should not you accept 
half of mine ?”’ 

‘¢ You are altogether lovely in my eyes 
—a most glorious woman, a most delight- 
ful companion. I would gladly make 
your life easier ; I cannot endure to make 
it harder.”’ 

‘¢ You make it harder when you refuse 
to be my guest.’’ 

Still he hesitated. 

«¢Come,”’ she urged, ‘‘ I am unusually 
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rich to-day because of a letter I received 
yesterday ; you will not spoil my happi- 
ness by refusing to share it ?”’ 

‘« That makes a difference,’ he said, 
as he followed obediently to her room. 

She had contrived to brown toast 
nicely in a smooth pan heated over the 
one burner of her tiny oil-stove; then, 
covering the toast tightly in the pan, 
had set it aside while she boiled a pot 
of water for cocoa. 

Seeing that she had only toast, and 
cocoa without cream, Clayton looked at 
Miss Moore with his first doubt of her 
in his eyes. , 

Had she sold a manuscript? If the 
good news had come to her while he 
was out walking the day before, why had 
not the avalanche of happiness over- 
flowed into his room in the usual way ? 
Why had she kept the glad intelligence 
from him over-night? 

His doubts were confirmed by the 
slight flush on her face and the downcast 
avoidance of her usually frank eyes. 

He swallowed one thin slice of the 
bread and refused another. 

‘“Alas,’’ she said, ‘‘ I have been guilty 
of great extravagance: I have browned 
toast for Miss Dodwell’s dog, already fat 
from overfeeding.”’ 

Clayton looked into her pan. 
true: she had three 
accepted a second. 

During the forenoon, Clayton’s faith 
was partly re-established by seeing Miss 
Moore purchase from a huckster a box of 
strawberries, for which she paid twenty- 
five cents. 

For lunch, they had one-fourth a loaf 
of brown bread and a small saucer of 
the berries each. 

They did not dine. 

One morning, a few days later, they 
had neither cocoa nor berries. There 
was one thin slice of bread each, not 
toast; there was no longer oil for the 
tiny stove. 

‘¢ This is the end of your resources ?”’ 

+s Yes.” 

‘«*Then you deceived 


It was 
more slices.. He 


me for the 


happiness of sharing your last penny 
with me?’’ 

She cast her eyes down for a moment, 
lifted them again boldly, and replied : 
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«Yes, I deceived you ; I do not regret 

s.” 

He studied her face. 

“You did it very bunglingly, after 
all,’’ he said. ‘‘It was quite absurd of 
me to believe you. I fear that my reason 
fell into rank behind my desires, when I 
did so. 

««Now I may see your eyes again, I 
suppose ; you have hidden them of late. 
You are a child—a mere baby—in sim- 
ulation. 

‘* Yet I have eaten’ your bread. This 
is the reward of your generosity, the 
profit-bearing aspect of your camaraderie. 

‘*Oh, you shall sell your next tale, 
I'll wager a basketful of rejected essays. 
You shall write a Thanksgiving story, 
frightful with delineations of starvation 
vivified by experience of it; and sud- 
denly, gorgeously, at the termination of 
this unpromising journey through the 
valley of the shadow of misery, shall 
arise such a banquet as may be suggested 
by your shrunken stomach. Posthumous 
fame and post-mortem riches await you ; 
for, like Samson, your ruin will negative 
your success while furnishing its founda- 
tion. 

‘*My comrade! my comrade! I have 
eaten your bread and condemned you 
to starvation.” 

‘* Nonsense, foolish boy; as if there 
were no alternatives. I have been nearer 
to suffering without pitying myself a 
tear’s worth.’’ 

‘*T shall make a strenuous effort to 
find work to-day. Perhaps I am able 
to dig ditches; who can gauge the pos- 
sibilities that lie in untested muscles ?’’ 

‘“*My young friend, I beg you will 
not dissipate in a day the strength you 
have been months in gathering. Rather 
than that, I—’’ 

‘‘Your pardon! But why do you 
patronize me with such titles as ‘ young 
friend’ and ‘boy’? Am I in a fault- 
finding mood, or are you endeavoring 
to create artificial barriers between your- 
self and me ?”’ 

The pink of her cheeks deepened to 
rosiest red, and her eyes smiled briefly 
without the help of her lips. But the 
glow in them faded as she replied: 

‘*Ts it an artificial barrier? You have 
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said that you are twenty-seven years or 
age; I am thirty-six.’’ 

‘*Surely you jest! Thirty-six, with 
that face? I thought myself at least 
three years your senior.’’ 

‘“You made a mistake,’’ she said, 
gazing past him at the lilies in the small 
garden. Her hands trembled against the 
gray of her dress as they lay, limp and 
white, on her lap. 

He sat staring at her in the partial 
stupor of surprise. . 

‘With that face—with that face— 
he repeated. 

‘‘And that hair,’’ she added, smiling 
faintly. She was beginning to find 
humor of a grim sort in the situation. 

«« Gray hairs have no bearing ; girls of 
eighteen parade them nowadays.”’ 

Miss Moore sprung to her feet. 

‘« The postman,’’ she whispered. 

A little later, Clayton retired to his 
room with two letters in his hands. 

Perhaps a half-hour had elapsed when 
he tapped on Miss Moore’s door. 

Her look of interest and inquiry 
elicited no response from him. He 
seated himself without speaking, and 
contemplated the matting on the floor, 
turning the two letters over and over in 
his hands. 

At last, Miss Moore drew her chair 
nearer to him and said softly: 

‘*Do not feel downcast; if the news 
is bad to-day, something better may come 
to—’’ 

‘“<Qh,’’ he said, with a start as from 
dreaming, ‘‘ it is not bad, I dare say. I 
concealed from you my latest undertak- 
ing. I condensed my book-manuscript 
into long essays suitable for publication 
in three installments in a magazine to 
which I offered it. I have received 
thirty dollars for it. Two years of labor 
for thirty dollars; isn’t that gratifying 
toambition? Not that I expected more; 
I am very glad to have sold it at all. 
My gloom is partly retrospective and 
partly contemplative. Read this.’’ 

He tossed a letter upon her knees. 

After reading it, she looked up with 
a bright congratulatory smile and said: 

‘© You should be singing and shouting. 
This does not mean the abandonment 
of pure literature; then why be melan- 
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choly? ‘Edit a non-partisan weekly 
newspaper’— why not? ‘Champion 
measures, not men ; principles, not par- 
ties. Try to inspire the people of our 
little town with some sense of personal 
responsibility in the conduct of affairs 
and with self-respect that shall discredit 
the benumbing habit of blindly follow- 
ing party leaders into whatever depth 
of folly they may choose to penetrate’ 
—again I say, why not? ‘This company 
of men who have bought their printing 
outfit and charged you with the conduct 
of their venture have shown, in my 
opinion, rare insight in their selection 
of an editor. I can only wonder how 
they learned of your existence.’’ 

‘The letter comes from a town in 
which I taught school for four years.’’ 

‘« That renders the whole matter clear 
to me. You will not mind the lowly 
beginning—being not only editor, but 
publisher, business manager, and may- 
hap, after you have learned, occasionally 
compositor and foreman as well? Your 
heart does not faint because, instead of 
guaranteeing a salary, they make your 
rewards proportionate to the length of 
your subscription-list—which will begin 
with enough names to buy you more 
comforts than you have had since I knew 
you ?”’ 

‘All that is nothing. I am willing, 
and I believe also able, now, to work. I 
already know a little of type-setting ; I 
do not shrink from learning more, nor 
from working up a subscription-list and 
soliciting advertisements, and the edi- 
torial labors will be in harmony with my 
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convictions. But there is a difficulty, 
though, if you fail to discover it; I must 
—TI will—overcome it !”’ 

‘‘As if you must see with my eyes.”’ 

She laughed nervously, beginning to 
understand that he dreaded separation 
from her, but believing that to attribute 
his desire for her companionship to a 
warmer passion than friendship would be 
to indulge in wild, foolish, foundationless 
hope. 

‘‘In this matter, I must at least try to 
do so. Of course, you would not—will 
not—go with me?”’ 

‘‘Again I repeat, why not? I can 
learn to set type, and I think I can be 
useful in many ways. ‘To work with you 
would be delightful—quite different, I 
imagine, from iron-clad hours in the 
office of a master not my friend. Not 
that I should work less faithfully for you, 
but I should be so much happier, work- 
ing in your company.’’ 

‘You are willing to go as a fellow- 
laborer? I shall be glad of your society 
in any capacity; but I will admit the 
truth now: I would like also to take you 
into my arms sometimes. I love you 
with such love as that. If you could be 
my wife, as well as my friend and com- 
rade—if you could forget, as I do, the 
few years that lie between us—could 
you?”’ 

Bewilderment touched her face—dis- 
tinct surprise; then a great warm glow 
of happiness transfigured it, answered 
him, and, as they clasped hands, she said 
again softly : 

‘Why not?’ 

Clara Davidson. 
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OW strangely and often un- 
consciously do we become 
powerful factors in the 
lives of those with whom 

our lives come in contact! Such was 
once my lot; and but yesterday chance 
uncovered the well-nigh forgotten epi- 
sode where it had long lain buried under 
heaps of more recent and more personal 
reminiscences. 

A yellow letter, that had found a dust- 
covered refuge in the drawer of an old 
writing-desk, recalls the story which I am 
about to tell, and will serve as its intro- 
duction. 





‘“* Ho_t Howse, 

WINFIELD CENTRE, Mass. 

DEAR JACK: August 26th, 18—. 
Don’t think, because I have not laid 
eyes on you for two years, that old 
New Haven days—and, least of all, my 
old chum—are forgotten. You know what 
a sloth I am at writing letters, as well 
as you know most of my other short- 
comings ; but, somehow or other, I feel 
particularly reminiscent to-day. I am 
up here spending a few vacational weeks 
in the prettiest country and the best 
hotel I have ever run across. It is a 
small house, doesn’t, accommodate more 
than a hundred people—one of whom it 
is my fortune to be; and another is, to 
cut along story short, the young lady 
to whom I have seen fit to engage myself 
no earlier than the day before yesterday. 
Of course, she is beautiful, clever, 
accomplished, and all that; and this 
brings me, old man, to my real object in 
writing. I want you to meet her; and, 
to that end, I want you to drop patients 
and prescriptions for a few days, and 
take what I know you need—a short 
rest. There are several people here 
whom I am sure you'll like, and I’ve 
lots to tell you, especially something 
about my fiancée which will make you 
open youreyes. Talk about this being a 
small world! But wait. ‘Suffice to say, 
there is a mystery about her which you 
will probably enjoy more than I do; so 


come at once, if you have any curiosity 
left. Fin.”’ 


Tom Findlay, usually shortened to 
‘« Fin,’’ had chummed with me at college 
for three years, and our intimacy had 
always been of the closest. I remem- 
bered Tom as one of the jolliest, best- 
natured, and, at the same time, wildest 
and most thoughtless fellows I ever 
knew ; one of those men who will utterly 
appall you with the peculiar outrageous- 
ness of some mad prank, and yet whose 
hearts are in the right place. This latter 
fact was, however, seldom considered by 
the college authorities, and it was during 
an enforced vacation of Fin’s, resultant 
upon his decorating the doors of the 
chapel and the president’s house with 
the coat-of-arms of a recently suppressed 
Greek-letter society, that an occurrence 
took place, which, while it amused, yet, 
I am bound to say, shocked even some of 
the most heedless of us. 

The culprit had been sent by his father, 
with the idea of seconding the faculty in 
discouraging his artistic propensities, to 
the home of an aunt who lived in New 
Hampshire. One long autumn month 
had passed in study and repentance ; 
then ennui asserted itself, and Fin broke 
loose. 

Will Raynor and I had gone to spend 
a day with him and cheer him up; and, 
that evening, the village boniface, while 
providing us with such refreshments as 
his house afforded, had filled our ears 
with local ghost-stories, most of which 
clustered around ‘‘the family buryin’- 
plot up to the old Perkins farm.’’ For 
some reason or other, the Perkinses 
seemed to be a restless lot. The living 
members of the family had sold their 
farm and left the region forty years 
before, while the dead Perkinses, accord- 
ing to our host, evinced their sympathy 
with the peripatetic tendencies of the 
race by strolling around at night and 
frightening their better-behaved neigh- 
bors. Perhaps they resented the neglect 
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with which they had been treated: for 
the fence around their reservation, which 
was located in a lonely corner of the 
farm, had long since rotted and fallen ; 
the slate grave-stones carved with cherubs’ 
heads and wings and quaint inscriptions 
had, for the most part, bowed themselves 
upon their chipped and ruined faces, 
while weeds, grass, brush, and miscel- 
laneous rubbish combined to make the 
place as melancholy and dreary a spot as 
one could well find. 

Abijah Weeks really seemed to believe 
the stories he told. As for us boys, we 
chaffed him and led him on over our 
pipes and beer, until finally he broke 
out with a harsh laugh, winked at us 
triumphantly, and said: 

‘*Wal, mebbe the folks around here 
is scarey, and mebbe they ain’t. Mebbe 
one er you chaps ’d feel like goin’ up 
there to-night and perchin’ on one er 
the old fence-posts fer an hour; and 
then agin, mebbe ye wouldn’t,’’ and he 
laughed triumphantly once more. 

‘* What’s on it?’’ cried Fin, jumping 
up. 

‘‘Wal,’’ replied Mr. Weeks, cautiously, 
‘*T ain’t a-sayin’ but what I’ll double or 
quits ye on what ye owe me fer to-night ; 
but how’ll I know ye spend the hull 
hour right on the spot ?’’ he added, with 
true New England caution. 

‘‘T’ll prove it fast enough,’’ replied 
Fin. ‘It’s eleven now,’’ he continued, 
looking at his watch. ‘‘ If you’ll all wait 
for me here until one, I'll be’back and 
satisfy you.’’ And, before we had time 
to assent or demur, he had walked out 
and slammed the door behind him. 

We waited patiently ; the big clock in 
the hall struck. twelve, and Abijah Weeks 
rubbed his hands and chuckled. 

‘«T guess ’tain’t over cheerful roostin’ 
out on that there post about now,’’ he 
said. ‘‘The boy’ll hev to do some tall 
provin’ to make me believe he’s a-done 
a 

‘“*Do you think Fin would lie about 
it?’’ I exclaimed, indignantly ; but Mr. 
Weeks shook his head warily and replied : 

‘« Mebbe he wouldn’t; but he’s got ter 
prove it, all the same.’’ 

By and by, we began to talk less; the 
silences grew longer, and we found our- 
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selves starting every time the wind made 
the trees moan or blew a shutter against 
the side of the house. At last, we heard 
someone coming up the gravel path, and 
then a quick step sounded on the porch. 
We listened, eager and expectant. The 
door opened, and ‘Tom Findlay walked 
quietly in. His face was a shade paler 
than usual, and there were earth-stains 
on his hands and clothes; while, under 
his arm, he carried a newspaper parcel, 
which he placed on the table and 
unwrapped without a word. 

As the paper fell open, we started back 
with varied exclamations; for there 
before us lay a very well preserved human 
skull, together with what appeared to be 
an old silver coffin-plate. 

‘¢For heaven’s sake, Fin, what have 
you been doing ?’’ I shouted, while old 
man Weeks’s face grew ashy and his teeth 
chattered. 

‘“‘None of them would come up of 
their own accord, so I helped this one 
along,’’ replied Tom, with an air of 
rather forced bravado. 

Raynor had meanwhile so far recov- 
ered himself as to begin to examine the 
relics. The skull appeared, from its 
small size and delicate structure, to be 
that of a woman, and was in an excellent 
state of preservation: the teeth being 
remarkably fine, except that the first 
bicuspid on the right of the upper jaw 
was missing. 

‘‘T suppose I lost it, washing the thing 
down in the brook,’’ said Fin, as Ray- 
nor’s eye seemed to note the imperfec- 
tion. 

Upon the coffin-plate, we could trace 
the inscription: ‘‘Abigail Jane, wife of 
Tobias Perkins. Died June 8th, 1814, 
aged 22 years.’’ 

‘¢Gosh! You done it, sure!’’ 
exclaimed old Weeks, who was the last 
of the party to recover from the shock. 
‘« But what in ever made ye?’’ headded, 
with a look in which astonishment and 
horror were oddly blended. ‘‘ Ye want 
ter be keerful the constable don’t ketch 

oe 

‘‘Oh, I left things in as good shape 
as I found them,’’ replied the culprit. 
‘“‘Nobody’s going to find out; but it 
wasn’t a pleasant job, all the same. 

















The trees down by the stream waved 
and rustled and creaked until I got 
pretty nervous; but I swear I wouldn’t 
have weakened unless Abigail Jane her- 
self had appeared and objected.’ 

We didn’t feel like talking much more, 
so we retired; and, strangely enough, I 
believe that all of us, not even excepting 
the criminal, slept soundly. 

After Christmas, Findlay came back 
to New Haven, bringing with him his 
grim trophy. I think that at heart he 
always felt rather ashamed of his advent- 
ure, but he braved it out nevertheless ; 
and, while several young gentlemen, 
whose apartments were only decorated 
with assortments of stolen sign-boards, 
shook their heads and stigmatized Fin’s 
latest exploit as ‘‘ going altogether too 
far,’’ yet they never rejected invitations 
to little ‘‘spreads’’ in our room, where 
«Abigail Jane,’’ as the skull was famil- 
iarly known throughout the college, 
presided, like the skeleton at Egyptian 
banquets. On these occasions, in a spirit 
of academic bravado, ‘‘ she’’ was placed 
in the middle of the table, usually with 
a cigarette inserted where the missing 
tooth had been. As for her spirit, I 
never had any reason to believe that it 
took exception to our proceedings or 
criticised unpleasantly a performance 
which was doubtless, from beginning to 
end, in shocking bad taste. 

Two years had passed since our class 
had scattered and gone its several ways 
into the world, when, on a_ pleasant 
summer afternoon, Mr. Thomas J. Find- 
lay descended, satchel in hand, from the 
depot wagon and mounted the steps of 
the Holt House, in the little village of 
Winfield Centre. Mr. Thomas J. Find- 
lay was then a young man rather under 
middle height and what you might call 
of stocky build. <A _ light-brown mus- 
tache, and gray eyes which seemed 
always to laugh in the corners, served to 
set off a face which, if not positively 
handsome, was certainly frank, pleasant, 
and attractive. The perfunctory greeting 
of his host and the ceremony of regis- 
tering were soon over, and Mr. Findlay 
was shown to his room with the informa- 
tion that the supper-hour was from six 
until half-past seven. 
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A few minutes after six, he came down- 
stairs and entered the well-filled dining- 
room. With a hasty glance over his 
society for the next few weeks, and a 
menta! observation that the guests of the 
Holt House were pronipt at their meals, 
he was escorted to his place. A more 
particular survey of the table at which 
he was seated disclosed two pleasant 
facts: first, the presence of a Mr. Rollins, 
an old merchant with whom his father 
had certain business connections; and 
second, that the young woman seated 
beside Mr. Rollins was one of the most 
beautiful girls he had ever seen. She 
was tall, with the figure of a Greek god- 
dess and a face whose perfectly regular 
features and large gray eyes wore a rather 
haughty expression by no means unbe- 
coming. She seemed about twenty-three 
years of age. 

While Mr. Thomas Findlay was feast- 
ing his eyes as eagerly as he dared upon 
this specimen of truly regal beauty, she 
turned to Mr. Rollins with some casual 
remark, addressing him as ‘ Uncle.’ 
Mr. Findlay’s plans were laid with 
promptness and decision. In two min- 
utes, he had introduced himself to his 
father’s friend and had been most cor- 
dially received. 

‘*Why, to be sure !’’ exclaimed the 
old gentleman: ‘‘’Tommy Findlay, son 
of Findlay of Findlay & Robinson? 
Bless my soul! my boy, I remember you 
when you were in short pants. Here, 
Mr. Findlay, let me introduce you to my 
niece—Miss Perkins.”’ 

The lady’s pretty lips parted in a 
gracious smile, showing dazzling teeth, 
perfect but for one defect: the first 
bicuspid on the right of the upper jaw 
was missing; and, while Findlay 
expressed his pleasure at the meeting 
and looked his admiration, he could not 
but smile, despite himself, at the odd 
coincidence—a Miss Perkins, who had 
suffered the identical loss so often 
remarked in the skull of ‘‘Abigail Jane.”’ 

The evening passed delightfully, and 
the brilliant eyes of the beauty worked 
havoc in the heart of her victtm. As 
they sat together at the end of the 
piazza, in the cool air of the summer 
evening, Findlay’s thoughts were drifting 
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rapidly toward the extreme sentimental, 
when Mr. Rollins approached them. 

**Oh! is that you,Gail?’’ he exclaimed, 
peering sharply into the semi-darkness. 
‘**(;ood-night! I guess I'll go upstairs. 
Your aunt is playing whist in the card- 
room. Good-night, Mr. Findlay. Hope 
you are going to spend some time with 
us here.’’ 

Findlay responded to the old gentle- 
man’s ‘‘Good-night’’ with a rather 
absent-minded cordiality ; for his brain 
was busy over the name ‘‘Gail,’’ by 
which his companion had been addressed. 
Gail—Gail—what was it the nickname 
for? When, half an hour later, Miss 
Perkins rose with the remark that her 
aunt was probably wondering what had 
become of her, he made bold to say, 
while ‘her hand rested in his for a 
moment as she bade him good-night: 

‘‘What an odd and pretty name Mr. 
Rollins called you !’’ 

‘**T am afraid you won’t think the 
whole name as pretty as the half,’’ she 
answered, laughing. ‘‘Gail is just the 
short for plain old-fashioned Abigail. 
It’s a family name ; and, in the interest 
of tradition, I suppose, they felt bounden 
to inflict it upon me. Good-night, Mr. 
Findlay.”’ 

Findlay’s head seemed to swim. What 
a strange coincidence! For the first 
time in his life, he felt a twinge of 
superstitious fear; then, with a vague 
craving for further information, he walked 
over to the hotel register and turned its 
well-thumbed pages until he came to the 
names: ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Rollins, 
New York. Miss Perkins, New York.’’ 
That was. all. Evidently there was no 
further information to be obtained that 
night ; and, after a contemplative cigar, 
he went to his room, only to dream hor- 
rible dreams wherein Miss Perkins stood 
before him, with the skull of ‘‘Abigail 
Jane’’ substituted for her own well- 
poised head ; and again, the table in his 
old college quarters appeared, with on 
it—oh, horror! not the skull of the 
long-defunct ‘‘Abigail Jane,’’ but the 
head of Miss Perkins, with a cigarette 
thrust between her pretty lips on the 
side of the missing tooth! Then the 
face smiled at him, the head nodded 


playfully, and he started up in a cold 
perspiration, only to fall asleep again 
and be visited by equally disturbing 
nightmares. 

He was rather late in rising, the fol- 
lowing morning ; and, when he appeared 
at breakfast, there was a shade of pallor 
on his face, and his appetite was far 
from vigorous. Miss Perkins had left 
the dining-room, but he soon succeeded 
in finding her. 3 

So .the days floated by. A subtle 
charm seemed to draw Findlay nearer 
and nearer to this haughty beauty. To 
him, she was always gracious; and, in 
their constant companionship, the hotel 
gossips found much to while away their 
time. Soon he had well-nigh forgotten 
the name of Perkins. It could so read- 
ily be changed ; and as for the Abigail, 
that too no longer disturbed him. 
‘¢Gail’’ was much prettier—and_ less 
suggestive. 

Three weeks had passed, and the gos- 
sips had settled it all. The affair between 
Mr. Findlay and Miss Perkins would 
certainly ‘‘ amount to something’’; and, 


strange to say, the gentleman himself 


was for once disposed to agree with 
them: in short, Tom Findlay was in 
love. 

And now there came a pleasant after- 
noon whereon Miss Gail Perk..is was 
seen descending the lawn, looking very 
charming with her yachting-cap and Ker 
red parasol. That Mr. Thomas Findlay 
was in close attendance—a shawl over 
his arm, and his pocket bulging with a 
copy of Keats’s poems—no_ longer 
excited comment. The lady had assumed 
an indefinable air of proprietorship for 
some time past. ‘‘ It must be all settled,”’ 
and that ended it. 

As they strolled along the wood-paths 
on this particular day, the humors of the 
pair seemed sharply contrasted. She 
was all vivacity ; he, silent and abstracted. 
At last, a soft stretch of grass was chosen ; 
the shawl was duly spread; and, when 
Miss Perkins had been installed where a 
smooth-barked tree offered a convenient 
‘“*back,’’ Mr. Findlay was directed to 
extract the volume from his pocket and 
commence. 

The poem was ‘The Eve of St. 

















Agnes’’; and the reader, reclining at 
the feet of his audience, threw all his fire 
into the beautiful lines. He had one of 
those deep rich voices so well adapted 
to serious poetry—in fact, I often thought 
that Mr. Fin himself considered its softer 
tones especially effective. His compan- 
ion, too, seemed not indifferent to the 
poem or the reader. Dangerous lights 
played in her eyes, and, when he read 
where Porphyro pleads : 


“My Madeline! 
bride! 
Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest ? 
Thy beauty’s shield, heart-shaped and 
vermeil dyed ? 
Ah, silver shrine, here will I take my 
rest 
After so many hours of toil and quest, 
A famished pilgrim—’”’ 


Sweet dreamer! lovely 


then there came an impulse that made 
him look up into her face. No pen of 
dead or living man can ever tell all he 
saw there; but, half unconsciously, he 
closed the book. Fine phrases whirled 
through his brain in hopeless confusion. 
His thoughts moved too quickly for any 
chosen words to frame themselves. At 
last, he blurted out: 

‘¢ Miss Perkins, can you imagine what 
it is to affect a man as you affect me?”’ 

She,-smiled faintly, and in the smile 
lurked something of gratified vanity, 
scmething of conscious power, and a 
gleam of tenderness withal. 

‘¢ Don’t you know that I fairly adore 
you?’’ said Findlay, desperately. 

‘« Perhaps,’’ she answered, softly. 


‘“*Won’t you marry me? I know I: 


am a fool to hope—somehow, I can’t say 
.a word that I want to! I don’t see any 
special reason why you should marry me, 
but won’t you ?’’ 

‘« Perhaps.”’ 

What happened then, I can hardly be 
expected to tell. In the first place, it 
was never confided to me in detail; and 
in the second place, I am sure that both 
Mr. Findlay and Miss Perkins will 
appreciate my delicacy in drawing the 
veil at this point. Perhaps some inquis- 


itive reader may be able to lift a corner 
of it and peep under, but for that I do 
not hold myself accountable. 
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It was on the evening of the next day 


that, during a stroll upon the piazza, 
Findlay was inspired with an irresistible 
impulse to venture upon dangerous 
ground. 

‘¢ Do you know, Gail,’’ he said, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘1 like that old-fashioned name 
of yours. It’s so quaint and out of the 
ordinary run of Nellies, Daisys, and 
Mays.” 

Miss Perkins assumed an air of deep 
mystery. 

‘‘Listen, Tom,’’ she said: ‘‘I have 
not told you the worst. It’s really too 
humiliating, but you'll think just as 
much of me as ever, won’t you, dear? 
My name is not even just plain Abigail 
Perkins; but, as though that weren’t 
enough for a poor girl, they went and 
slipped in a horrible commonplace ‘Jane.’ 
Do you think you can love a woman 
called ‘Abigail Jane’ ?’’ 

To say that Findlay felt queer would 
but faintly express his sentiments. He 
was dazed. Mentally thanking heaven 
that the piazza was reasonably dark and 
that his face could not betray him, he 
managed to gasp feebly : 

‘‘How absurd! I mean, how absurd 
that you should think I would care for 
such a thing.”’ 

‘No, you didn’t mean it that way,’’ 
she went on, in a tone of affected sor- 
row. ‘*You meant how absurd the 
name was! And so it is; but it really 
wasn’t my fault that I haee- 
named Abigail Jane” Perkins, who-di 
over fifty years ago, and is buried up 







the old farm that be longed; tp,onr Sli < 
in New Hampshire.”?’  * & wv ¢y y 
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‘‘What! Was Tobias Perkins yo 
grandfather ?’’ he excléimed, “Umgeard- 
edly. , 

‘* Why, yes. ew Rye imow 


she asked, in a surprised tone>““-~-~ 


Mr. Findlay floundered hopelessly for 
a moment, and then said: 

‘¢Oh, I—I—that is, I ran across the 
name in an old deed once, when I was 
searching a title to some land up in New 
Hampshire ; and I thought perhaps you 
might be related, you know.’’ And he 
laughed rather feebly. 

‘* How odd!”’ she said, and then the 
talk drifted into less troubled waters. 
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That night, in the privacy of his 
room, our hero did two things: he 
resolved that the less he conversed with 
his fiancée on matters of family history, 
the better it would be for his happiness ; 
and second, being obliged to confide in 
someone, he wrote to me, his old chum, 
the letter which I have transcribed above. 

When I came down to breakfast that 
August morning, and found Fin’s letter 
by my plate, I was in a humor to receive 
its suggestion very favorably. Vacations 
have always had an especial charm for me, 
and a hasty glance at the morning paper 
showed that, if I could get ready to 
leave by noon, I could reach Winfield 
Centre by three o’clock that day. As it 
was impossible for me to spend more 
than a couple of days away, my prepara- 
tions were not of a very elaborate char- 
acter; and I found myself, in due time, 
seated comfortably by the car-window, 
watching the trees, houses, and telegraph- 
poles as they swept by in their mad race 
back toward Boston. 

So sitting, I fell into a half-philo- 
sophic, half-reminiscent vein of thought. 
How our lives drift about! How trivial 
circumstances govern us! For nearly 
four years, Fin and I had been insepara- 
ble. Our innermost feelings and dreams 
and experiences were revealed to each 
other as readily as each would turn them 
over in his own mind; and yet here I 
had not set eyes on him for upwards of 
two years, just because we happened to 
live some two hundred miles apart—nor, 
stranger than all, had we even written 
more than three or four letters apiece. 


Now all the old college-days stood out, 


clearly before me once more, and, 
clearest of all, the episode—or rather, 
the many episodes—to which the grew- 
some ‘‘Abigail Jane’’ formed a centre. 

My reverie was broken off by a hoarse 
shout of ‘* Win-cent !’’ from the brake- 
man; and, vaguely grasping the idea 
that I had reached my destination, I 
seized my luggage and made my way 
to the platform. I had not wired Fin 
of my coming, as I wished to surprise 
him ; so, delivering my traveling-bag to 
the Holt House porter, I declined his 
offer of a seat in the stage, and, having 
learned the location of the house and 
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that it was only ten minutes from the 
station, I started to walk the distance, 
thinking to make my arrival the more 
unexpected. 

Soon I had turned into the gate and 
sauntered up the long avenue of trees 
which led to what appeared to be an 
ideal summer-resort. A glance up and 
down the piazza did not reveal my 
friend ; so, entering and walking up to 
the desk, I inquired carelessly whether 
a Mr. Thomas J. Findlay was staying 
there at present. 

‘* Why, yes,’’ replied the clerk ; ‘‘ been 
here almost amonth. Want to see him? 
He just went out a minute ago. Here, 
wait a bit!’’ And he stepped from 
behind his railing and led the way to 
the door. ‘*‘There: do you see that 
summer-house down by those trees at the 
foot of the lawn? ‘That’s where you'll 
find him, most likely.”’ And the clerk 
smiled a benignant smile and went back 
to his desk, while I started for the 
summer-house, intent upon the enjoy- 
ment of my projected surprise. 

As I drew near, I saw it to be a pretty 
enough retreat for an hour’s afternoon 
reading while the ladies were making 
their toilets for the evening—a rustic 
house completely covered by a thick 
mantle of vines. Suddenly 1 heard an 
exclamation, and then there appeared in 
the entrance the familiar form of Fin 
—a little older and a trifle heavier, but 
the same old Fin for all that. 

‘*Jack Waring! By Jove, I’m glad 
to see you!’’ he shouted ; and, spring- 
ing toward me, we grasped each other’s 
hands in the shadow of the vines. 

‘*T’m deuced glad to see you again, 
old man,’’ I said, shaking his hand 
warmly. ‘‘ How’s everything? How’s 
Abigail Jane? I hope you’ve treated 
her to a new store-tooth by this time. 
Has the old girl given up her cigarettes 
and beer yet ?”’ 

I got no further, for I suddenly became 
conscious that Fin, had been making 
frantic and mysterious signs, and that 
his face wore an expression of ludicrous 
terror. Atthe same time, carried beyond 
all endurance by my obtuseness, he burst 
out with: 

‘* For heaven’s sake, Jack! shut up!’’ 
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But the warning came too late. As 
he spoke, there started from the summer- 
house a divine figure clad in a bewitch- 
ing gown of some soft white fabric. 
Her eyes flashed with a withering fury. 
Never in my life have I seen—never may 
I see again—such splendid indignation. 
There was an instant of silence, then 
she said in a voice trembling with pas- 
sion : 

‘Mr. Findlay, I consider myself very 
fortunate in discovering how you have 
referred to me among your associates. 
You will oblige me by considering our 
acquaintance at an end, and by refrain- 
ing from trying to invent any explanation 
for your outrageous conduct.’’ 

So she swept up to the house, while 
Fin and I looked at each other like 
dumb personifications—he of misery, and 
I of utter stupefaction. 

He was the first to recover the power 
of speech. 

“‘You’ve done it,’’ he said, ruefully. 

‘<In the name of heaven, what have I 
done ?’’ I cried. 

And then he told me the story of the 
little ‘‘mystery’’ to which he had 
alluded in his letter as a special induce- 
ment for my coming, and with which 
the reader is already acquainted, ending 
the recital with: 

«‘And now this settles it all. She'll 
never forgive me for what she thinks I’ve 
done, and she’d never forgive me if I 
told her what I really did do. It isn’t 


your fault, Jack,’’ he continued, pa- 
tiently, in answer to my protestations of 
sorrow. 

‘“<You couldn’t be expected to know 
anything about it; but you’ve done for 
me, all the same.’’ 

Fin had our suppers sent to his room 
that evening, and we discussed the situa- 
tion in every light. The conclusion was 
inevitable: no explanation could be 
proved except the true one; and Fin’s 
performance, bad enough in itself, would 
be utterly inexcusable in the eyes of an 
immediate descendant and namesake of 
the deceased Abigail Jane. The whole 
story would have to be told to make it 
credible, and every detail was fatal to 
the hope of forgiveness. Circumstances 
considered palliative among the boys 
would only aggravate matters with a 
family who would doubtless be doubly 
indignant, inasmuch as they had them- 
selves been neglectful of what might be 
regarded as a sacred duty. 

We were, however, spared all further 
embarrassment ; for, when we appeared, 
with some trepidation, the following 
morning, we learned that Mr. and Mrs. 
Rollins and Miss Perkins had been 
obliged unexpectedly to take the early 
train for New York. As for us, we 
remained only long enough to pack up, 
and then Miss Perkins’s_ disconsolate 
fiancé proceeded to leave the scene of 
his discomfiture far behind him. ‘‘Abi- 
gail Jane’s’’ day of retribution had come. 


Dufficld Osborne. 
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IND you were, in your sweet girl-fashion— 
Over-kind, as you knew at last. 


You could not dream that this fire of passion, 
Your pure glance kindled, could burn so fast. 


Your voice, the scent of your hair, your dresses 
That touched me sometimes with dainty fold, 

Your smile, that seemed like unsought caresses, 
Your virgin calmness, so sweet and cold: 


Your speech, your silence— Ah, nothing mattered ; 
For all you were, dear, and all you did, 

The wild strong bent of my fancy flattered, 
The sad stern truth from my dreaming hid. 


Pale like a ghost in the moonlight’s splendor, 
You listened, trembling, yet not afraid ; 

And, as ever, soft was your tone and tender, 
As ever, kind were the words you said. 


I spoke my love to a worshiped woman, 

But a child’s soul looked from her lifted eyes ; 
You pitied my heart, too warm and human 

For your world of rainbows and butterflies ! 


Grieved? Ah, yes! you would feel such woe, dear, 
For the rose you crushed in-.your slender hand ; 

But a time will come when your soul shall know, dear, 
When you will remember—and understand ! 


Angie De Vere. 











A LITTLE BRETONNE. 


ne a sheltered, sunny nook on 
the rugged coast of that 


: «| portion of Brittany marked 


on the map asFinisterre, nest- 
village of Audierne. 


les the quaint little fishing- 

Not a particularly 
romantic spot, with its straight rows of 
granite cottages, its wharves and ware- 
houses, and the odor of fish mingling 
with the fresh briny sea-air, but still with 
a certain Old World picturesqueness of 
its own; and we certainly see it ‘‘en 
couleur de rose’’ in the ethereal glow of 
an August twilight, when the tender rays 
of a rising moon are gilding the dusky 
red sails of the fishing-smacks floating 
into port, and giving a peculiar shining 
whiteness to the bobbing coiffes of the 
women and girls who, perched on the 
long sea-wall, knitting-needles in hand, 
are awaiting the return of the ‘toilers 
of the deep,’’ while stockings and gossip 


grow apace beneath their nimble fingers 
and still more nimble tongues. 
The broad Place, too, is full of life 


and animation: ragged little gamins 
racing, wrestling, or standing on their 
tousled heads for a sous, rolly-poly 
children playing at jackstones, the village 
potentates gravely discussing absinthe 
and politics at the same time, and a 
group of gay debonair young artists from 
Paris smoking and sipping their black 
coffee before the one café of which the 
town can boast—the Hotel du Com- 
merce, where the portly host, worthy 
Pére Bonhomme, waits on them himself 
and lingers near to catch or join in the 
animated conversation, although the 
jargon of the atelier is frequently above 
his dull Breton comprehension. 

‘Well, Allison, after three days’ 
inspection, what think you of our Breton 
models ?’’ inquired one of the young 
men in brown corduroys, as he skillfully 
sent rings of blue tobacco-smoke circling 
above his head; ‘‘not so graceful as 
these feathery wreaths, are they? But 
effective—decidedly effective !’’ 

‘*And clumsy and hackneyed,’’ replied 


Allison, somewhat moodily. ‘*I am 
disappointed, Harvey — sadly disap- 
pointed. I came to this much-vaunted 
land of menhirs, dolmens, and other 
mementoes of the ancient Druids, elate 
with hope and great expectations. Here, 
if anywhere, I felt sure I should discover 
a unique type of the female face and 
form divine—should paint a picture that 
would win for me a medal of honor. 
And lo! what do I find? The self-same 
coiffes, the same dull-hued petticoats, 
and same gay little kerchiefs which adorn 
the windows of every art-shop in Paris ; 
and you, mes amis, pottering away at 
what? Pot-boilers! nothing but pot- 
boilers! The well-known old woman 
scrubbing clothes in a brook, the devout 
—but alas ! too familiar—peasant mutter- 
ing a Pater-noster before a dilapidated 
Calvary, or the regulation fresh, rosy, 
stolid-faced damsel knitting placidly in 
a stone window-seat. Bah! If I can 
do nothing better than that, I will start 
for America and study my own country- 
women.”’ 

‘‘ Hullo, old chappie! Aren’t you a 
trifle rough on your friends?’’ cried 
O’ Neil, a good-natured, easy-going young 
Irishman, who, though an_ excellent 
draughtsman, was quite content if he 
could earn his bread, beer, and velveteens 
and have an occasional sous to toss to 
one of ‘‘God’s brethren,’’ as the poor 
are poetically called in Bretagne. 

‘¢Oh, we all know what Allison is !’’ 
sneered Ernest Harvey, in a piqued tone. 
‘« He expects ugly ducklings to swim like 
swans, and looks for the beauty of a 
Langtry, the intelligence and verve of 
a Rachel, and the dignity of a Druidical 
priestess, in an ignorant fisher-girl.’”’ 

‘Nonsense, Harvey: Iam not quite 
an idiot. Still, I did hope for counte- 
nances with a little more soul and expres- 
sion than is possessed by a sheep, and 
I was not prepared for such round shoul- 
ders and wooden figures. The faded 
picturesque costumes are admirable, I 
admit, if only the short petticoats 
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revealed more slender ankles, and the 
caps crowned something more than fresh- 
complexioned, big-eyed insipidity.’’ 

‘¢ Pardon, monsieur; but, it may be, 
monsieur has not seen them enragé.’’ 

It was Pére Bonhomme who spoke, as 
he came to remove the coffee-cups. 

‘‘Faith, I believe you,’’ roared 
O’Neil. ‘‘I saw Mother Baltue berating 


that rascally son of hers to-day, and she- 


expressed whole volumes in every con- 
tortion of her wrinkled old face and 
every wave of her eloquent fist. You 
would better paint Mother Baltue, Alli- 
son.”’ 

«<7 will, if I can come across nothing 
better. I am no bonbonniere artist! 
And I promise you, if I do paint Mother 
Baltue, I will put her in a fury first.’’ 

«<Ah, to be sure, I remember,’’ drawled 
Harvey. ‘‘You always held some 
extreme notions about making your sub- 
jects feel what you desire to represent in 
your picture. Perhaps, then, you would 
have shaken hands with that realistic old 
master who is said to have put a poor 
wretch to slow death, that he might cor- 
rectly catch his dying agony for his cruci- 
fied Christ.’’ 

“< Possibly,’’ replied Allison, with an 
acquired French shrug. ‘‘All is fair in 
love, war, and art.’’ 


? 


But again ‘‘mine host’’ has opened 
his lips. 
‘¢Monsieur Allison likes not our 


Breton girls? Monsieur is perhaps a 
trifle difficult. We have the most beau- 
tiful models in all France. ‘The greatest 
of painters have so found them. Mon- 
sieur makes up his mind too quick; he 
has not yet seen all. He has been in 
Audierne but three days. Has he seen 
Vévette ?”’ 

‘¢ Vévette ?’’ 

‘¢Qui; Vévette Duclos. Like a water- 
witch, a firefly, is Vévette! Two times 
she is not alike: now so gay, nowso sad. 
Oh, but Vévette has plenty of what you 
call the soul, the expression! And she 


is pretty—very pretty ; though not so fair 
as Véronique or Michelle or the fat little 
Bébee.”’ 

«« Our models,’’ explained O’ Neil, sotto 
voce. 

“<I must see this Vévette,’’ said Alli- 
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son. Lighting fresh cigars, the young 
men sauntered down to the quay, where 
the boats were now in and the great 
catch of sardines being bargained for, 
counted, and borne off to the usines. 

A neutral gray sky overhead, reflected 
in a neutral gray sea below; grim, gray 
rocks on either side, and a weather and 
wave beaten old gray boat form an 
effective background for great masses 
of orange-hued sea-weed piled high in 
the little bark, and throw out in bold 
relief the lithe graceful figure of a young 
girl who, standing up, paddle in hand, 
is rapidly sculling toward the mainland. 
The feet which rest on the yellow 
‘* flowers of the ocean’’ are bare, and 
the prim white cap crowning a small 
gazelle-like head cannot entirely confine 
the rebellious curly locks, which, loos- 
ened by the wind, are tossing about a 
laughing gypsy face that the sun has 
kissed to a rich nut-brown tint. Sud- 
denly two sea-gulls come flying over- 
head, and, throwing down her oar, the 
maiden opens a box, and from it pro- 
duces an unfortunate grasshopper, which 
she holds aloft, at the same time giving 
a low peculiar whistle and calling: 
‘Come, my beauties! Come, my 
angels! See what a bonne bouche I 
have for thee! Come, eat with a good 
appetite !’’ At the summons, the birds 
draw confidingly nearer, and at length 
take the food from the sunburned little 
hand. 

‘¢ What a picture! what a pose !’’ 

The exclamation broke involuntarily 
from Brenton Allison, as he came to an 
abrupt pause in his solitary morning 
walk along shore and watched with 
delight the unconscious tableau formed 
by the little Bretonne and her pets. 

‘‘That girl must stand for me, who- 
ever she is !’’ 

‘“It is Vévette, monsieur—Luchon 
Duclos’s Vévette,’’ said a low voice 
behind him, and, turning, he beheld the 
pink-and-white-skinned model, Michelle, 
who was on her way to Harveys atelier. 

‘‘So? Then Pére Bonhomme is not 
such a numskull as I imagined! I have 
rarely seen a purer outline. Tell me: 
does she work in the packing-house with 
the rest of you?’’ 
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‘‘No, monsieur; Vévette hates the 
usine. She gathers guemon for the hill 
farmers. ‘They put it on the land to 
make the buckwheat to grow.”’ 

«¢ That accounts, then, for her straight 
free carriage. But is that sea-weed what 
you call ‘ guemon ’?”’ 

‘“¢Qui, monsieur. ‘The little ocean- 
folk leave it on the island just beyond 
the bay. It is the gold with which they 
pay St. Kadoc for the sailors they have 
drowned. Every storm, the waves dash 
high over those rocks and leave the yellow 
guemon as tribute.’’ 

“A pretty fairy-tale! And _ what, 
pray, is Vévette’s father, the worthy 
Luchon Duclos ?”’ 

‘¢ When he is sober, monsieur, he is a 
fisherman ; when he is drunk, he is a 
fiend.’’ 

‘“‘Indeed! A Hyde and _ Jekyll 
arrangement, truly !’’ and Allison’s mus- 
tache twitched with amusement at the 
little maid’s suave sober statement. She 
was but repeating the talk of the sea-wall, 
and saw nothing odd in it. 

‘Can she earn as much as in the fish- 
factory ?”’ 

‘« No, monsieur ; but Vévette is hoity- 
toity. She. loves her liberty, and turns 
up her nose at the mackerel and sardines. 
She cares for nothing but to scamper 
over the wet rocks to catch green cigales 
for her tame gulls, and to dance at the 
fétes and pardons.”’ 

So saying, Michelle made a trumpet of 
her hands and shouted through it: 

‘¢ Vévette! Oh, Vévette! Go you 
to Chateaulin to-morrow ?”’ 

Back came the answer, clear and ring- 
ing: 

‘¢Qui! oui! Think you I would miss 
the pardon of Sainte Anne la Palue?’’ 

‘IT knew she would not. We shall 
all be there. But not one more minute 
must I make poor cher Monsieur Hardy 
to wait. Bon jour, monsieur,’’ and, 
with a sedate courtesy, Michelle hurried 
off. 

Meanwhile, the gulls, having finished 
their breakfast, soared away to their 
native cliffs; the skiff continued its 
course to land, and Vévette, a great 
sheaf of the tawny sea-harvest in her 
strong young arms, was about to step 
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ashore when Allison darted forward, 
exclaiming : 

‘Pause, pause, I implore! Such a 
pose is not seen every day, and I must 
sketch you as you stand !”’ 

‘‘No, no! By St. Kadoc, no!” 
And, before the young man could open 
his book, the golden guemon had flown 
right and left, and the girl had dropped 
on the bottom of the boat and hidden 
her face in her faded blue skirt. 

‘« But — but — mademoiselle !"’ Alli- 
son’s voice was singularly winning, and, 
with rare tact, introduced the title of 
respect: ‘‘I merely wish to make a 
rough ébauche. It will take but a 
moment.”’ 

‘«T tell you, I will not be drawn! I 
will not be painted !’’ screamed the wild 
young creature, springing up with flash- 
ing eyes and crimson cheeks, which, 
however, only increased her peculiar 
savage beauty. ‘‘ You are the seventh 
fool of an artist who has asked me to 
pose, and I have the same answer for 
them all. No, never: I am not so béte. 
Like a show-monkey would I feel, hold- 
ing out its paw for a franc.’’ 

‘¢T will give two franes,’’ began Alli- 
son ; but the girl continued : 

‘‘ Not for a Louis-d’or would I stand. 
Ma foi! Worse would it be than sorting 
fish on the quay, where one is like the 
pendulum of a clock—always count, 
count, counting: nine in the basket, 
and one in the box: nine in the basket, 
and one in the box! Bah! neither 
would suit Vévette.’’ 

‘‘An unfortunate decision for me,’’ 
said Allison, taking off his hat; ‘‘ but 
I shall yet venture to hope you will 
change your mind. It is a woman’s 
privilege, you know.”’ 

The handsome American rather prided 
himself on his success with the opposite 
sex, and he had perhaps never met such 
a rebuff in his life as when this rude 
little barbarian deliberately turned her 
back on him, muttering: ‘‘Ah, pouf! 
Go to your Michelles and Bébees and 
the other sillies! I have better work to 
do.’’ And it was in a decidedly bad 
humor that he sought the tumble-down 
steeple-roofed old house in which he 
had rented a studio, and spent the 
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remainder of the day in setting up his 
Lares and Penates—namely, the Oriental 
screens, panels, and idols, the royal 
tiger-skins and rich tapestries which he 
had brought from his Paris atelier ; for 
Brenton Allison was something of a 
Sybarite, and fancied he could not work 
without artistic surroundings. 

Down on the smooth beach, a merry 
mocking laugh rang out on the balmy 
air, and a pure soprano voice ran up to 
high C, as an old Breton ballad mingled 
with the soft ‘‘swish-swish’’ of the 
waves upon the shore. 

The pardon of Sainte Anne la Palue 
is the event of the summer in Finisterre, 
and, on the last Saturday in August, 
from far and near came all,sorts and 
conditions of men—farmers, bourgeois, 
peasants, pilgrims, artists, tourists, and 
mendicants—and thronged the vicinity 
about Chateaulin, especially the tiny 
village of Plonérez-Porsay, near which 
the chapel of Ste. Anne stands, over- 
looking the beautiful bay of Douarnenez. 

Allison, Harvey, and O’Neil drove 
over together early in the day, and were 
enchanted with the gay picturesque 
scene. ‘There were representatives from 
every town and province in Cornouaille, 
wearing their distinctive ancient cos- 
tumes ; and marvelous indeed were the 
embroidered caps and bodices, silver 
chains and ornaments of the women, 
and the large bedecked hats and volumin- 
ous ‘‘ bragous bras’’ of the men. Pro- 
cessions of young girls in crimson and 
gold bore the banner of their patron 
saint, venders did a thriving business in 
trinkets, candles, rosaries, and ribbons, 
merry garcons in light jackets raced their 
lean Breton nags, limber-limbed gamins 
ran, climbed, or lifted very heavy weights 
for very small prizes, youths and maidens 
danced the gavotte to the squeaky music 
of bagpipe and flageolet, and the modern 
pretty church was thronged from .‘‘ early 
morn till dewy eve,’’ although the princi- 
pal religious ceremonies did not take 
place until the morrow. 

‘Can that possibly be my little sea- 
weed fury of yesterday?’’ exclaimed 
Allison, in astonishment, as he and his 
friends came upon Vévette, neat and 
trim in her festal garb, and looking as 





- Vévette, 
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demure as any medieval saint, as she 
knelt in the purple ray cast by one of the 
rich stained-glass windows. 

‘“< Would almost do for a Madonna,’’ 
chuckled O’ Neil, and he fancied he saw 
a tear on the girl’s dark lashes when she 
rose and glided from the chapel, saying 
to her companion: ‘‘Come with me, 
Véronique. I must pay a little visit to 
my mother.”’ 

‘I thought the worthy Luchon was 
her only parent,’’ said Harvey. <‘Is it 
not so, Michelle?’’ And he turned to 
that knowing little model, who, with 
Bébee, was also standing in the church- 
yard. 

‘* Yes, monsieur ; but Madame Duclos, 
she was a Chateaulin woman, and lies 
here in the chapelle des morts.’’ 

‘*Let us follow,’’ cried O’Neil, and 
the young men sauntered after the two 
little scarlet skirts, which fluttered across 
the greensward to a wooden building, 
and watched with curiosity the impulsive 
Vévette as she strewed with immortelles 
and anointed with tears and holy water 
a curious kennel-shaped box surmounted 
by a cross and inscribed ‘‘ Chef de Marie 
Duclos.”’ 

‘¢ Queer people, these Bretons !’’ Har- 
vey remarked ; ‘‘and a curious custom 
this, preserving skulls and bones above 
ground.”’ 

‘«Yes,’’ assented Allison, absently, 
for he had eyes and thoughts for nothing 
but the now earnest-faced little maiden 
with the exquisite violet shadows beneath 
her dark eyes ; and when, her filial duty 
performed, she started down the hill, he 
said: ‘* Come, mes amis, let us go and 
buy trinkets for the Audierne models. 
It may bé I can snare my wild bird with 
gewgaws.”’ 

But the girlish will-o’-the-wisp was to 
be caught in no such way. She watched, 
interested enough, while the delighted 
Véronique, Michelle, and Bébee were 
showered with gay ribbons, pins, and 
silver rings by their patrons; but, when 
Allison called: ‘‘ Now, Mademoiselle 
what will you have?’’ she 
tossed her head saucily, retorting: 
‘‘Nothing, I thank you. I want none 
of your rags and trash, for no silly 
posing goose am [| !”’ 















‘‘Well, then, bonbons! You love 
bonbons, I am sure. All French girls 
do.”’ 

‘¢But I am not French, monsieur ; 
I am a Bretonne.’’ And there was a 
world of provincial pride in the way the 
willful damsel drew up her small lithe 
figure and walked away down to the 
water, where a crowd was gathered, 
watching the fruitless attempts of several 
lads who were endeavoring to cross the 
well-oiled boom of a sail-boat and reach 
a brilliant array of cheap trophies flutter- 
ing at the end. All, however, lost their 
balance, and, slipping into the bay, came 
floundering to land, covered with salt 
water, blushes, and confusion, to the 
intense and jeering delight of the 
spectators. 

‘Oh, but they are blunder-heels, and 
I bet I could do it,’’ screamed Mother 
Baltue’s trial and pride—the merriest, 
wickedest, most generous imp of a boy 
in all Audierne. ‘‘And, Vévette, if I win, 
you shall have the red silk kerchief with 
the green bars and yellow spots.”’ 

** Really, Gavarnie? Oh, but you are 
a blessed child! Go, then, and I will 
blow you a kiss for good luck.”’ 

And Gavarnie goes, nimble as a cat 
and steady-headed as a fly, while the girl 
watches him, with her whole soul in her 
bright expressive face, until he actually 
grasps the gay bit of silk, when she fairly 
jumps for joy, gasping: ‘‘ He has it! 
The dear brave gars has it!’’ And, 
when the urchin lays the favor at her 
feet, she throws her arms around his neck 
and presses her cherry lips to his grimy 
little cheek. 

‘‘Lucky gamin!’’ mutters a stalwart 
young fisherman who stands near by. 
‘¢ Have you not one of the same sort for 
me, Vévette ?’’ 

‘*No, Jean Jacque, I have not.’’ 
And, as the man boldly tries to steal a 
kiss, he receives a resounding box on 
one ear. The bystanders laugh and Jean 
Jacque reddens. Breton manners are not 
ultra-refined. 

‘‘Little devil! May not a fiancé 
salute his sweetheart? But come, 
Vévette: I will forgive the love-tap, if 
you will but dance with me. Hark! 
they are playing aronde now. Allons!’’ 
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Stilk the girl is obdurate. ‘‘1 wish 
never to dance with so cruel a gars. You 
it was who threw the stone that broke 
poor Loic’s leg, and half the night was 
I binding it up.”’ 

‘“‘An ugly old yellow dog and mine 
own into the bargain !’’ grumbles Jean 
Jacque, and a scowl knits his brow as the 
coquette trips off with Michelle’s brother 
Tonyk and joins the long line of dan- 
cers revolving in the slow national 
gavotte, which M. Souvestre has traced to 
Druidic origin and the movement of the 
stars. 

Allison has been an amused witness 
of the rustic comedy and is in ecstasies. 
‘‘The girl is superb!’’ he declares. 
‘¢So soulful, so intense! Why, she has 
as many moods as the sky or sea!’’ 
And he cares not a whit for O’Neil’s 
hackneyed joke about ‘‘ painting the 
soul and letting the arms and legs take 
care of themselves.’” 

And so the pardon of Ste. Anne la 
Palue waxes and wanes, with a flourish 
of banners and tapers, wind instruments 
and tapping feet, in the combined 
odors of sanctity and of fried fish and 
galettes cooked by the roadside on char- 
coal fires. 

It was three days later before Brenton 
Allison again saw Vévette. 

He was returning in the early evening 
from a visit of ceremony on Madame 
St. Xist, a Parisian acquaintance who 
had inherited an ancient and picturesque 
chateau on the hills above Audierne. 
He was walking briskly down the white 
road, bordered by steep vine-covered 
embankments, which leads into the town, 
thinking of a mutual friend of whom he 
and his hostess had been talking, when 
he was startled by the sound of high- 
pitched angry voices; and from the 
door of a low stone hut darted a slender 
female form, closely pursued by a short 
thick-set man, who was pouring forth a 
volley of invectives and unintelligible 
Breton. 

His utterance was thick, his gait stag- 
gering, and, laying one heavy hand on 
the shoulder of the girl, who had tripped 
and fallen, was about to bring the other 
down with no gentle touch upon a 
crouching white-coiffed head, when his 
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upraised arm was caught in an iron grip, 
and Allison exclaimed : 

‘«Stop, coward! Aren’t you ashamed 
to hit a woman ?”’ 

The man_ struggled madly for a 
moment, but, finding his elbows pin- 
ioned as in a vise, gradually bowed to 
the inevitable and demanded sullenly: 
‘“*Who are you, that has the clutch of a 
devil-fish ?”’ 

‘¢One who will not see a girl ill- 
treated,’’ replied the muscular American, 
who had his full share of the chivalry of 
his nation. 

‘« But Vévette is my daughter, and I 
have a right to strike her. An undutiful 
disobedient gad-about, who never heeds 
a word I say.’’ 

‘‘No matter; I know you, Luchon 
Duclos, and I know you have had too 
much hard cider. You would better go 
to bed and sleep it off.’’ 

‘* But she is my child, I tell you—my 
only child!’’ protested the inebriate, 
growing maudlin: ‘the only one left 
out of five. All the rest are with the 
angels.”’ 

«‘And you wish to send her to join the 
same goodly company, do you? Well, 
not to-night; I shall see to that. Now 
go within. Go, I say!” 

There was a tone of authority in the 
young man’s voice, which the dazed and 
besotted Luchon felt and obeyed instinct- 
ively ; and he slunk away into the dark 
doorway, growling: ‘‘ Well, if not to 
the angels, she shall go to the fish-factory 
and earn her salt. ‘That I swear !’’ 

‘¢Come, mademoiselle! Let me help 
you to rise.’’ Allison held out his hand 
to Vévette, who still lay on the ground, 
and meekly she accepted his aid. 

‘*T thank you, monsieur,’’ she stam- 
mered. ‘‘He is not often so bad as 
this.”’ 

‘«That’s a mercy. 
him now?” 

‘It was because I would not dance 
with Jean Jacque at the pardon. My 
father likes Jean Jacque; he wishes me 
to marry him.’’ 

‘‘And you do not wish it ?”’ 

‘©No; oh, no! I detest husbands. 
They spend their nights at the wine-shop 
on the quay, and beat their wives.’’ 


But what roused 
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‘*«So do fathers, it seems.”’ 

‘< But one does not choose one’s father, 
monsieur.’’ 

‘‘True. Do you think.your worthy 
parent will carry out his threat and force 
you into the packing-house ?”’ 

‘‘He says so. It would be better than 
Jean Jacque, though the smell of the 
mackerel and skate makes me sick.’”’ 

‘<Then, mademoiselle, why not pose 
for me instead? ‘The extra francs would 
satisfy Luchon, and you would be doing 
me a favor at the same time. I assure 
you, my atelier smells of nothing worse 
than paint and rose pot-pourri. Bretons 
are noted for their hospitality and kind- 
ness to strangers. Why will you not be 
kind to me?”’ 

How handsome he looked, as he smiled 
down upon her! He had protected her 
from her father’s unreasoning wrath: he 
called her ‘‘ mademoiselle’’: he treated 
her with respect. Vévette was not 
ungrateful. She was a wild little sea- 
weed gatherer, but she was a woman. 
She was flattered; her pulses throbbed 
painfully. 

‘*Could I really be of use to mon- 
sieur ?”’ 

‘* More than you think. See, Vévette: 
I will confide in you. ‘There is some- 
thing I wish for, above all else this earth 
can give. ‘To gain this beautiful thing, 
I must paint a great picture—must make 
for myself a name and many Louis-d’or. 
You are lovely—the very model I have 
longed for. Be sensible, Vévette—be 
charitable! You feed the sea-gulls, you 
bind up the legs of yellow dogs; I saw 
you give a sous to a cripple at the pardon. 
Why can you not be as amiable to a 
poor artist? Come and pose for me, 
Vévette! Help me to win the desire of 
my heart.”’ 

He had touched the right chord at 


last, and with a _ half-sigh the girl 
answered: ‘‘I will, monsieur; I will 
come.”’ 


She kept her word. When Allison 
went to his studio the next morning, he 
found her there before him, gazing 
delightedly at the fantastic bric-a-brac, 
and, with a rough brown finger, gently 
feeling of the soft rich hangings. 

‘*Oh, monsieur!’’ she cried, as he 
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entered, ‘‘it is like heaven! I never 
knew there could be such a room !”’ 

«‘ Better than the fish-factory, hey ?’’ 
And he took real pleasure in displaying 
his pictures and ornaments to this 
untrained child of nature and listening 
to her naive remarks. ‘‘ But now we 
must commence,’’ he said at last. 
«« Posez, if you please, Vévette.”’ 

So Vévette posed; but she proved by 
no means an ideal model, being sadly 
restless, and, at the most unexpected 
moments, flying off to examine some 
new object that had caught her eye. 

To keep her quiet, Allison was forced 
to carry on a conversation while he made 
his first rough ébauche. 

‘Why does your father desire you to 
marry Jean Jacque ?’’ he asked. 

‘“¢Oh, because he owns a house and 
the best boat at the quay, and has had 
two thousand francs left him by his 
grandfather. He says such good luck 
comes not often to a girl who has no band 
on her costume de féte.”’ 

‘«¢ Band ?”’ 

‘<Oui; did not monsieur observe the 
fine silver and gold bands on some of the 
skirts at the pardon ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, but I thought them a new style 
of trimming.’’ 

““New? Oh, ma foi! They are as 
old as the stone dolmens! They tell the 
dot the girl will have.’’ 

«“A convenient fashion, for the men.”’ 

‘Yes; but, monsieur, it is not good 
to be a wife in Bretagne. You know 
what the brides sing at their weddings.”’ 
And Vévette began to chant, in a low 
minor key: ‘Adieu, adieu, dear friends 
of my youth! I have thrown myself 
away, and exchanged a life of joy for 
one of pain. Sorrow and grief await 
me. Iam but a servant now, for I am 
married. Go, maidens! run to fairs 
and pardons ; but for me, 1 must do so 
no longer. Adieu, my companions ; 
adieu forever !’’ 

«¢ What a doleful ditty !’’ laughed Alli- 
son. ‘I should not like my wife to sing 
that.’’ 

«‘Ah, monsieur, that is because you are 
a foreigner, and not a peasant.’’ 

‘¢ Possibly. But there: I think that 
will do for to-day, Vévette.’’ 
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From that time forth, all through the 
golden ‘autumn, artist and model spent 
nearly every morning together; not 
always in the atelier, but often out on 
Guemon Island. And Allison. painted 
the girl standing on her beloved rocks, 
with the tame gulls circling about her 
head, and  sunshine—sunshine every- 
where! dancing on the blue sea, reflected 
from the masses of tawny yellow sea- 
weed, and sparkling in the happy 
upturned face. 

For Vévette was happy—happier than 
she had ever been in her life; and a 
marked change was soon visible in both 
dress and manner. She became inter- 
ested in the picture, thought there was 
no painter like her painter, and vaunt- 
ingly boasted to the other models of the 
beauty of ‘‘our studio.’’ Whenever 
they made the brief excursions to the 
rocky reef, she insisted upon rowing the 
boat; and whenever the least cloud 
appeared in the sky, she hurried Allison 
back to land, for she said: ‘‘ It was very 
dangerous on that low island in a storm ; 
almost as dangerous as at the Bec du Baz, 
the dreadful channel where a dozen fish- 
ermen were drowned every year.”’ 

About Christmas, the picture was com- 
pleted; and one December afternoon, 
Allison brought Madame St. Xist and a 
young lady, a guest at the chateau, to 
see it. 

Vévette had been forewarned, and was 
there in her best lace-trimmed coiffe and 
Gavarnie’s kerchief, while she had set the 
quaint old studio in some sort of order 
and decked it profusely with the pale 
white-berried mistletoe, which grows in 
such abundance in Druidic Brittany. - 

Miss Langdon, the fair-faced English 
girl with a glory of golden hair, admired 
the room immensely, and, when the 
picture was unveiled, exclaimed with 
real enthusiasm: ‘‘Why, Brenton, it is 
charming! marvelous! It is sure to be 
the feature of the next Salon.”’ 

‘“<Ts mademoiselle a friend of mon- 
sieur’s ?’’ whispered Vévette. 

*¢ Yes, a very old friend,’ replied the 
artist, while madame, peering at the littie 
peasant through her pince-nez, remarked : 
‘And you, it seems, were Mr. Allison’s 
model.’”’ 
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‘¢Oh, oui, madame—that is me on 
the easel: saucy face, old sabots, gue- 
mon, and all; and, when you see me in 
my other petticoat, you will say we are as 
like—as like as two sardines.’’ 

The trio laughed. 

‘‘OQur host has been rarely fortunate 
in finding such a delightful subject,’’ said 
Miss Langdon, graciously ; then, turning 
to the young man: ‘ But, Brenton, there 
should be a match-piece ; this picture is 
all sunshine. Now paint another, with 
the coast and the same face in shadow. 
It would be strikingly effective.’’ 

‘Not half a bad idea, Gwendolyn ; 

-I will think of it.”’ And then Allison 
produced cake and wine from his corner 
cupboard, Vévette served, and they spent 

. the coziest, merriest hour imaginable by 
the genét fire, in the snug old studio. 

Gwendolyn Langdon’s suggestions evi- 
dently had weight with Allison ; for, two 
days: later, he said to his now willing 
model : 

‘You must pose for me again, 
Vévette; and this time I shall paint 
a night-scene, with a storm at sea. In 
the background will be a shadowy wave- 
tossed boat, and on the beach you shall 
stand, in the light of the great phare, 
watching and praying for the return of 
your fisher-lover ; your countenance must 
express mingled love and fear. Now let 
me see how you would look if Jean 
Jacque were out on the ocean, in immi- 
nent danger of death.”’ 

‘¢So, monsieur!’’ And Vévette threw 
back her head and showed her white 
teeth in a mocking exultant laugh. 

‘* You heartless little wretch! Well, 
suppose it were Gavarnie Baltue.’’ 

“Ah, the poor dear little garcon!’’ 
There was pity, but no passion. 

‘««Then, Vévette, think that it is I— 
I, with whom you have spent so many 
pleasant hours this autumn ; think that 
the bark is sinking, the cold waves wait- 
ing to drag nfe down to their dark 
dreary depths.’’ 

‘*Qh, monsieur! monsieur!’’ And 
the young man was fairly startled by the 
white impassioned face turned toward 
him. 

‘¢By Jove, what an actress the girl 
would make!’’ But his artist eye was 
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pleased, his artist soul rejoiced, and he 
lost no time in sketching in charcoal the 
intense features and dramatic pose. 

So Allison settled down for the winter 
in Audierne, although Harvey and 
©’Neil had long since departed for 
gayer fields. Miss Langdon, too, seemed 
in no haste to leave the chateau, and 
spent her mornings in paddling about 
the sheltered bay in a wee skiff named 
the ‘* Brownie,’’ or flitting into the atelier 
to criticise and admire the growing pict- 
ure; while, if the enthusiastic painter 
sometimes whispered a few love-words 
into his pretty model’s ear, it was but to 
call up the expression he desired to 
reproduce, and was all for the sake of 
his art, his beautiful exacting art. 

In March, there was another reception 
of four in the antique studio, when a few 
early convolute and sea poppies replaced 
the Christmas mistletoe, and the two 
pictures were packed ready to be shipped 
to Paris: superstitious Vévette dropping 
a four-leafed clover into the case for 
luck, and shivering with dread when she 
spilled the wine she was handing to Mad- 
ame St. Xist. 

Lovely beyond description is the 
spring-time in Brittany, and no more 
perfect morning ever sprang from 
Aurora’s arms than that on which Allison 
sought Vévette on the silvery sands, and, 
catching her rough little brown hands 
in his, cried: ‘*‘ Congratulate me, you 
blessed damozelle! But for you, the 
medal of honor would not be mine! 
The ‘ Sunshine and Shadow of Bretagne’ 
have made a tremendous hit. An Amer- 
ican millionaire is waiting for me to set 
my price, and I am off for Paris to-mor- 
row.”’ 

‘‘Going, monsieur? Going away ?”’ 

‘“*VYes; but never shall I forget my 
patient faithful little model. For, 
Vévette, the laurels of the Salon are not 
all: Miss Langdon is to be my wife 
within six months. We have long loved 


each other, but not until I had some 
prospect of success in my profession 
would her father consent to our mar- 
riage.” 

‘* Monsieur, was she the desire of your 
heart—the beautiful thing I was to help 
you win ?”’ 
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‘¢ Yes.’’ 

‘‘Ah-h!’’ A long deep-drawn breath, 
and Allison was both hurt and annoyed 
by the indifferent manner with which his 
little favorite turned away and _ started 
down the beach. 

‘« Vévette, you minx,’’ shouted Luchon 
Duclos, ‘‘stir your lazy stumps, and 
earry back to old Pierron the net I 
borrowed.”’ 

“« Vévette,”’ called Gwendolyn Lang- 
don, ‘* you have of course heard the 
glad news, and see: I am going for a 
last row in the ‘ Brownie,’ and to pay 
a farewell visit to your guemon rocks 
while Mr. Allison is packing.”’ 

She heeded neither, only flung the net 
into her old gray punt, jumped in after 
it, and pulled off toward the Isle de 
Sein, which lay six miles away. ‘There 
was the pathetic look of a wounded 
animal in her brown eyes, and, in an 
incredibly short time, she reached the 
lonely spot, supposed to be the ancient 
home of Druidesses, and returned the 
net to Pére Pierron, who there eked out 
a scanty subsistence. 

‘*Stay the night with my wife,’’ he 
said; but she shook her head. 

‘‘Well, then, hasten fast back, for 
there will be wind and rain before night : 
and no capful, either.’’ 

Sure enough, there was a threatening 
cloud in the west; considerably larger 
than a man’s hand. 

«« How sweet and pleasant the lap of 
the water sounds,’’ thought Vévette, 
dreamily. <‘‘It would make one forget. 
But, to drown yourself, monsieur le curé 
says is a sin for which there is no repent- 
ance.’’ And she rowed doggedly on 
until Guemon Island came in view, and 
she caught sight of something dark drawn 
far up on the golden sea-weed. 

Only an innocent little brown boat ; 
but it caused a sudden insane light to blaze 
up in the girl’s eyes, and she muttered 
hoarsely : ‘‘ The English demoiselle must 
be near—on the other side, likely, 
behind the rocks! She sees not the 
coming storm! That yellow-haired 
Gwendolyn, whom Monsieur Allison 


loves—the desire of his heart, that I 


have won for him! 
Then Vévetté did a curious thing : 


- 


she 
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touched for just one instant at the island, 
and then calmly pursued her course. 
Only an instant; but, as she did so, the 
‘* Brownie’’ floated off, without oar or 
passenger, and went tossing on the white- 
flecked waves far out to sea. 

A true weather-prophet was Father 
Pierron, and, with a rush and a roar, 
the fierce spring gale swept down upon 
the coast; while Vévette, crouching in 
the stone cottage, covered her ears that 
she might not hear the moan of the 
wind-spirits in the chimney. At length, 
however, she could endure it no longer, 
and, throwing a shawl over her head, 
started for the shore. 

«The little ocean-folk are having a 
fine féte this night, and there will be 
a rich harvest of guemon to-morrow !”’ 
piped Gavarnie, popping up from behind 
the sea-wall. 

‘** Yes, all spun of golden hair—bright 
golden hair,’’ she murmured. 

‘¢Why ?”’ asked the boy, astonished. 
‘* But look ! who comes here, in all the 
storm ?” 

““Qh, mon Dieu! It is a revenant!’’ 
And the girl crossed herself with a glance 
of terror. 

‘*Stupide! Where are your eyes? 
It is but the English mees from the 
chateau.”’ 

It was indeed Gwendolyn Langdon 
in the flesh, and in mackintosh and rain- 
hat, who came hurriedly to their side, 
gasping : 

<< Oh, Vévette ! 
sieur Allison ?”’ 

‘‘Monsieur Allison? No, noi since 
the morning.’’ She seemed bewildered. 

‘< But he went out to Guemon Island 
before noon. He decided that he would 
like to make a study of the shore from 
that point, so I let him have the 
‘Brownie.’ He went alone, and has not 
yet returned.’”’ 

‘* Monsieur—my monsieur—on the 
guemon rocks? ‘The saints have mercy! 
Gavarnie, what can we do?’’ 

‘«There is but one boat that could 
cross in such a sea, and that is Jean 
Jacque’s,’’ declared the wise young 
water-rat. 

‘‘Where is this Jean Jacque?’’ began 
Miss Langdon ; but already Vévette had 


Have you seen Mon- 
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sprung away, and her wooden sabots 
were clattering down the quay to where 
a fishing-smack had lately landed, and a 
young man in a blue jersey stood inspect- 
ing his ‘‘haul.’’ She almost fell at his 
feet. 

*¢Jean—Jean Jacque! For the love 
of heaven, put off to Guemon Island! 
Monsieur Allison is there—there in all 
the storm—and you must save him.”’ 

‘* Must, hey? Who says that? Par- 
bleu! Why should [ risk my life for 
a fool of a painter, who has turned my 
sweetheart’s head until she can’t look 
at an honest gars? Why didn’t the 
milk-fingered idiot row in, when he saw 
the squall coming up?’’ 

*¢ Because—because— Oh, I cannot 
tell! Only go, dear Jean Jacque—go, 
I beg, and I will look at you every day, 
and dance with you at every féte and 
pardon! Pray go—go at once!”’ 

‘*To rescue the grand lover with 
whom you are so glorieuse, is it? No, 
no! I am not so béte.’’ 

‘¢He is not my lover—only my very 
dear master.”’ 

‘¢ Prove it: will you promise to marry 
me if I bring him safe to land ?”’ 

But, at this, Vévette drew back. 

‘“‘T thought as much. Promise, or 
this fine monsieur may go to the Bay 
of the Departed, for all of me.’’ 

A moment’s silence, broken only by 
the wild eerie shriek of the wind, which 
almost swept them from their feet. 
Then, like a wail, came from the girl’s 
pale lips: ‘‘ Well, then, Jean Jacque, 
I promise. Now go—go!’’ 

Still the man was not satisfied, and, 
catching up the silver cross which hung 
from her neck, demanded: ‘ Will you 
swear it on this? Quick, or it will be 
too late.’’ 
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‘© Oh, yes, yes, I swear! 
go ge 

It is three years later. The St. Xist 
residence in Paris is a blaze of light, a 
scene of festivity: it is the betrothal of 
madame’s youngest daughter. A grace- 
ful fair-haired woman, ‘‘en grande toi- 
lette,’’ ascends the stately staircase and 
enters the dressing-room. 

‘¢ Shall I take the cloak of madame ?”’ 
asks a plump white-capped attendant. 
Something in the girl’s accent causes the 
lady to turn and look at her. ‘‘Are you 
from Audierne ?’’ she inquires. 

‘¢Qui, madame; I was a model until 
I grew too robust. Now I am maid to 
Mademoiselle Sophie.’’ 

It is the cherubic Bébee. 

‘““Good! Then perhaps you can tell 
me of Vévette Duclos. Pretty Vévette! 
Does she still gather sea-weed ?”’ 

‘“‘Ah, no. Vévette is married to Jean 
Jacque Bernadou.’’ 

‘‘Jean Jacque? Why, that was the 
name of the brave fisherman who saved 
my husband’s life. A good worthy fel- 
low, no doubt.’’ 

‘¢ But no, madame, Jean Jacque is not 
good ; a bad cruel gars is he, who loves 
the wine-shop, squanders all his centimes, 
and makes his femme work in the usine. 
Always did Vévette hate him, and now 
she is miserable.”’ 

‘¢ Why, then, did she marry him ?”’ 

‘¢God knows, madame. Once I vent- 
ured to ask her, and she said ‘to be rid 
of the Guemon ghosts’; but Vévette was 
ever a queer hoity-toity girl.”’ 

And, as sweet Gwendolyn Allison goes 
to join her waiting husband, she remem- 
bers the pictures which won him his first 
medal of honor, and she sighs under 
her breath : 

‘« Poor Vévette !’’ 

Agnes Carr Sage. 
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O those of us who are acquainted 
with the art of Japan only 
through the hideous and absurd 

caricatures of natural objects which 
ornament (?) so-called Japanese fans, 
and which might safely be worshiped 
without any violation of the second 
Commandment, so unlike are they to 
any created thing either in the heavens 
above or in the waters beneath the earth 
—or even to those of us who judge from 
most specimens of china, pottery, and 
lacquer-ware for sale in the innumerable 
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not have been able to visit those sunrise- 
lands and study the native art, have at 
least seen specimens of the finer handi- 
work of the East in the celebrated Sat- 



























SPECIMEN OF JAPANESE BIRD-PAINTING. 


‘¢ Japanese’’ stores or bazaars which 
abound in America—to all such, the 
term ‘‘ Japanese art’’ must indeed seem 
rather a misnomer or an _ absurdity. 
Irreverent people even might be disposed 
to suggest that it was like the snakes in 
Ireland, or the play of Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out! 

Most of us, however, though we may 


suma-ware or in the wonderful ivory 
carvings and metal-work to be found in 
all our museums and art-galleries. When 
we look at the finish and care of execu- 
tion expended on the minutest details, 
we must certainly be somewhat impressed, 
and give to the art of Japan, even in 
the very imperfect and superficial forms 
in which we are familiar with it, the same 
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—or something of the same—meed of 
praise which we bestow on one of those 
tiny but exquisitely finished gems of 
Meissonier, such as ‘* The Stirrup-Cup ”’ 
r‘*The Smoker.’ When we learn 
from Professor Morse that the Satsuma- 
ware sold in this country, though really 
brought from Japan, is none of it the 
ancient pottery of that name, but is 
merely a modern imitation made to sell 
in America, and such as no cultured 
Japanese would care to buy, we begin to 
feel a respect and wondering curiosity as 
to the actual perfection reached by the 
really high art of that land of mysteries 
and surprises so recently visible to the 
profane gaze of Western nations. 

Now, although Sir Edwin Arnold has 
revealed to us something of the Japanese 
in his charmingly told narratives of his 
life among them and in the dainty verses 
in which he has sung the beauties of the 
land and the graces of its women, still 
the world in general is profoundly igno- 
rant on the subject of the art at least 
of that interesting people, and is rather 
disposed to confound its claims and char- 
acteristics, as indeed once upon a time we 
did so confuse everything about them, with 
a nation who differ from them in every 
respect—race, language, religion, and 


customs—and who therefore would natu- 
rally differ from them in art: the Chinese. 
No nations could be farther apart in 
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superficial resemblances—due, doubtless, 
in a great degree, to their geographical 
nearness and consequent facility of inter- 
communication—than the Japanese and 
Chinese. And in their art, as in most 
essential features of their national life, 
the former differ not only from the Chi- 
nese, but from all other Oriental nations 
as well. Nor will we be much surprised 
to learn that this difference is chiefly 
a superiority. In the art-productions 
of Japan, both ancient and modern— 
except where, in the latter, that spirit 
of trade and money-getting, greed and 
avarice, which Ruskin so bitterly laments 
as the inevitab'e accompaniment of the 
industrial progress of the nineteenth 
century, has degraded the work and its 
motive to a purely mercenary basis— 
everywhere is found that individual influ- 
ence, that distinctive personal feeling, 
which gives to the artist’s creation its 
originality and charm. And this is true 
in spite of the remarkable fact—remark- 
able when we consider the result—that 
the worker and designer are not the 
same: one creates; the other executes, 
or rather interprets, brings out, preserves 
in complete and permanent form. ‘This 
element of personality is generally lack- 
ing, even in the ancient art of all the 
other Oriental nations; and when we 
remember that it is generally recognized 
as the essential feature which differen- 
tiates high art from mere manufactures 
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PAINTING ON WOOD, WITH METAI.-MOUNTED FRAME. 
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or what we are inclined to call 
the lower forms of art, we must 
admit that this indeed consti- 
tutes an important distinction, 
an undoubted evidence of supe- 
riority. 

Naturally, Japanese art differs 
widely from that of the West, 
in its aims, methods, and 
results. It follows, as does art 
everywhere and in all its forms, 
the development of the national 
life, its civilization, religion, 
manners, customs, conventions. 
Nor is there much doubt that—like that 
of the West in this respect, at any 
rate—it is, or was in its earlier stages, 
associated with religion and dominated 
by its inspiring influence. But not 
merely because of its distinctive pecul- 
iarities, which might seem sometimes like 
eccentricities to the esthetic judgment 
of our world, but also because of its 
real intrinsic merits, is the artistic 
development of the Japanese worth 


studying ; and this though hand-books 


of art are apt to generalize on 
the subject, including the differ- 
ent Oriental nations in a too 
sweeping classification. Nor is 
this study without its lessons for 
us of the Western world, particu- 
larly the world of artists. That 
original thought—a part of him- 
self, as it were—which the Jap- 
anese artist and artisan alike 

















COMPANION PICTURE. 


breathed into their work, is missing in 
all but the best productions of our time 
—the creative spirit is not generally dif- 
fused. 

This serious defect is doubtless largely 
due to a mistaken way of looking at 
things, a false idea which seems to pre- 
vail more or less among all modern 
nations, but particularly so in America, 
where we are still slightly crude and 
hasty in our general conceptions of life, 
the result of various causes incident to 
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our peculiar strength and rapid develop- 
ment. In these erroneous views, we are 
as far from that great inspiration and 
source of all modern art—Greek thought 
—as from Japanese, although we have 
made such a study of the former and 
possess such a meagre knowledge of 
the latter. Dissimilar as the two peoples 
are, not only in their art, but in every 
other particular, they had one thing in 
common: there was for them no divorce 
possible between the so-called liberal arts 
and the industrial or decorative 4rts. 
‘They drew no sharply defined boundary 
between the two, assigning to the one a 
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even in their simplest household utensils, 
which form, in their graceful simplicity 
and exquisite finish, a striking contrast 
to the roughly made, unfinished, and 
hideous things in use by Americans. 
There is no show-work among. the 
Japanese, except perhaps in articles man- 
ufactured by the quantity for the Amer- 
ican market. The inside is as carefully 
finished as the outside, the sides or back 
of an object as the front; equal skill, 
if not an equal amount of ornamenta- 
tion, is expended on every part of it. 
For his mere joy in the result, for the 
work’s own sake, the Japanese decorator 

































































ILLUSTRATION SHOWING VIEW OF JAPANESE HOUSE. 


place of lofty superiority, to the other a 
position of insignificance and minor 
consideration. From the application of 
the finest artistic ability and creative 
genius to the purely useful, the Greeks 
rose finally to an unequaled height of 
perfection in the plastic arts and archi- 
tecture, which made them the models of 
all succeeding ages. The Japanese have 
reached no such point, but still they may 
teach the Western world of to-day quite 
as important a lesson by the perfection 
to which they have brought certain 
decorative arts in the pursuance of their 
artistic creed. This is plainly visible 


never neglects the proper completion of 
his task. In this point, we are surely 
far behind ; for much of our art-produc- 
tion is purely for superficial effect, and 
is finished in the most careless or hurried 
fashion. Let us hope that the opening 
of communication with foreign nations 
may not lead to a complete or final 
degradation of the native art! 

There is another stumbling-rock on 
which the subjects of the Mikado do 
not fall. The unlimited production of 
purely ornamental objects, so character- 
istic of us to-day, is almost unknown 
among them, and quite aside from their 
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simple tastes. They may lose something 
in this way, but they at least avoid the 
Charybdis of such monstrosities as the 
gilding of fire-shovels and the painting 
of boot-jacks! What a pleasing contrast 
the delightful simplicity of bamboo cur- 
tains and rush mats offers to the endless 
plaques and ‘“‘ hand-painted ’’ absurdities 
of so many American parlors ! 

Even with our superficial knowledge 
of Japanese art, we are prepared to learn 
without surprise that all their work is 
characterized by the most painstaking 
care and the closest attention to the 
minutest details, that would seem to fit 
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Japanese are justly celebrated, and their 
handiwork is known to everybody. 
Their metal and lacquer work and won- 
derful ivory carvings we are all more or 
less familiar with; though, unless we 
have studied the best specimens of them, 
we can hardly appreciate the skillful 
labor, as well as boldness of conception, 
expended on them. Not only are a 
variety of metals used in the ornamenta- 
tion—of a sword, say—but fruits and 
leaves and flowers are represented upon 
it in their natural colors by the employ- 
ment of coral, pearls, or other precious 
stones, thus giving a marvelous effect of 
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PICTURE SHOWING JAPANESE GARDEN. 


in with our preconceived notions of this 
oddly interesting people. But I am sure 
that hardly anyone will fail to be aston- 
ished, unless of course he has made a 
special study of the subject, when he is 
told that the Japanese artist shows a 
certain daring in his work, by the free 
use of materials and the employment of 
various methods, which cannot but con- 
duce to its superiority. We are not 
accustomed to associate any sort of bold- 
ness with this little people; precision 
and accuracy are more in their line— 
patience, minuteness of observation, and 
attention to detail. 

In certain of the technical arts, the 


varied coloring and design to the exqui- 
sitely finished inlaid surface. Examine 
the finest lacquer-work, and you will see 
the same surprising and brilliant effect 
produced by the same daring means—a 
disregard of the conventionalities of art, 
according to European custom at least. 
Again: gold, silver, or bronze may be 
used in combination with wood or ivory 
carvings, in order to produce a realistic 
effect, and this is still further heightened 
by frequently giving to representations of 
living things their natural colors. 
Perhaps we scarcely realize the extraor- 
dinary degree of perfection to which the 
Japanese have attained in the arts of 














weaving and embroidery. They possess 
none of the mechanical contrivances and 
aids which simplify and facilitate the 
weaver’s work among us, but they have 


achieved results equally 
fine, though at the 
expenditure of infinite 
time and labor. In cer- 
tain kinds of lace alone 
have they been unable 
to enter the field with 
us. In embroidery, the 
productions of the 
needle have almost ri- 
valed, in varied coloring 
and natural effects, the 
creations of the artist’s 
brush. But there is one 
department of embroid- 
ery which these clever 
Orientals have left undis- 
puted to their Western 
neighbors: and that is 
the sort which is most 
familiarly known to the 
popular or unartistic por- 
tion of the community 
under the form of ‘‘cross- 
stitch,’’ that favorite 
amusement of our grand- 
mothers, still perpetu- 
ated in old - fashioned 
parlors by various mon. 
strosities such as tidies, 
mottoes,and book-marks. 
This peculiar variety of 
stitch may not be with- 


out effectiveness when. 


artistically employed in 
certain kinds of decora- 
tion, but, if we looked 
only at the inartistic 
abominations it has pro- 
duced in the hands of 
the untrained amateur, 
we should be inclined 
to think that the Japanese 
were really enviable, and 
that this furnished an 
instance of that state of 
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lence to the Japanese in many, if not all, 
of what we are accustomed to distinguish 
as the decorative or industrial arts; but 
to mention them in connection with the 


fine arts almost makes 
us smile. We are cer- 
tain that, in the plastic 
arts, they have never 
progressed beyond carv- 
ing in metal, wood, or 
ivory, into the higher 
domain of sculpture. 
And we are quite right. 
Marble and stone are 
hardly used by them at 
all, for reasons which it 
might be worth the 
while of the philosophic 
student to investigate : 
partly because those 
materials have not been 
at their immediate com 
mand, and partly 
because their employ- 
ment involved a breadth 
of conception and bold- 
ness of execution foreign 
to the Japanese mind. 

Yet, although these 
little islanders are skilled 
carvers, not great sculpt- 
ors—or indeed hardly 
sculptors at all—they 
are not to be despised 
as painters, particularly 
as animal- painters. I 
think I am safe in say- 
ing that, to the general 
public, Japanese pictures 
are scarcely known, even 
through wood-cuts or 
engravings. There is 
little doubt that this 
unique people know 
much more about our 
art than we do about 
theirs, for a keen curi- 
osity is one of their 
distinguishing traits. 
They have come to learn 


things referred to by the poet ‘‘where of us, though we have deemed it impos- 


ignorance is bliss.’’ 


I suppose it will not be difficult for 
most of us to concede, if we think about 
the matter at all, a high degree of excel- 


sible to learn of them. 
painting has had a peculiar development 
of its own, and has not been entirely 
barren of results. In addition to ‘the 


Yet Japanese 
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excellent technique 
which we are not so much 
surprised to learn that 
they show, Japanese 
painters display the Ori- 
ental fondness for brill- 
iant colors, besides a 
fidelity to nature, par- 
ticularly in their repre- 
sentations of animal 
life, which is quite 
remarkable. Genre 
pictures are a favorite 
subject with the artists 
of the present time, 
and they frequently 
show a fine comprehen- 
sion of their theme. 
As in the early stages of 
art amongst every na- 
tion, there is a decided 
preference shown by the 
early Japanese masters 
for mythological or reli- 
gious and, later, histori- 
cal subjects. The work 
of to-day, however, does 
not exhibit as much tal- 
ent as we find in the 
productions of the past, 
particularly of the fif- 
teenth and _ sixteenth 
centuries, the Augustan 
age of the art in Japan. 
To the European, of 
course, much of the 
fruits of pencil and 
brush in the hands of 
the Japanese will be 
necessarily ‘‘ caviare’’; 
but their work as animal- 
painters must be appre- 
ciated by all but the 
most narrow - minded 
and conventional of 
critics. We can easily 
understand how their 
success in this special 
# line originated: we see 

in it the effects of relig- 
1 ious influence. The 
teachings of Buddha 
have inspired his disci- 
ples with a love for the 
JAPANESE LANDSCAPE. brute creation which 























dominates them 
even in their art. 
The Buddhist, like 
the Mohammedan, 
holds the creatures 
of the world about 
him equally sacred 
with himself; but, 
unlike his more 
restricted brother, 
he is free to repre- 
sent all forms of 
being in his dec- 
orative art, and this 
gives him greater 
scope in his work 
in this line. ‘The 
follower of the great 
Gotama, instead of 
being hampered by 
his religion, is helped 
by it to a faithful 
representation of 
animal life, thus 
lending a living 
force and vigor to 
his productions. 
Yet, after all we 
may read or think 
or talk on the sub- 
ject, or no matter 
how many speci- 
mens we may see 
in our museums, or 


even in the better- | 


supplied ones of 
Europe, I think we 


will all admit that 
the best—and most } 


agreeable way, too 
—of studying Jap- 


anese art would be } 


to cross the ‘Still 


Ocean,’’ as the f 
Germans call the | 
Pacific, and inves- | 


tigate it there in 
its own _ home. 


When we had] 
breathed awhile } 
‘¢the atmosphere ’’ } 


of the Oriental 
world on those sea- 
girt islands, we 
might be better able 
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to judge, or rather to appreciate, its 
spirit and its results. To live among 
that quaint little people for a while 
would be a liberal education which most 
of us long to receive. Will Japan always 
present to us, except in imagination and 
pictured representation, what it actually 
did before the days of Commodore Perry 
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—closed ports? Let us hope not; let 
us still build our fairy chateaux—which, 
after all, are the most certain and per 
manent of our possessions—among the 
mysteries and paradoxes and charms of 
that country which Sir Edwin Arnold 
so poetically paints as ‘‘the land of 
Yoshi-San.”’ 
Robert B. Graham. 

















A MYTHOLOGICAL COMBAT. 


SWAYED. 


IKE the bending grass-blade when the strong wind woos it ; 
Like the slender sapling on the storm-swept hill ; 
Like the mountain torrent when the rain pursues it, 


So bend I to his will. 


Like the sleeping meadow when the warm sun kissed ‘it ; 
Like the sturdy sapling when the winds are still ; 
Like the placid pool when all storms have missed it, 


So sway I to his will. 


Maude Meredith. 











ONE CLERGYMAN 


AND ONE SUBURBAN 


SERVING-MAID. 


ET no man cut these leaves, and 
no women pass them uncut by, 
because of any misapprehension 
awakened by the title of the article ; for 
be it known, the clergyman— Mr. 
Edward V. Angel—and the maid—Annie 
Sistant—never saw each other. 

And yet fate brought those two into 
one trouble in a curious, almost an absurd 
way; and the same trouble came within 
one vote of severing pastoral relations 
between— 

But I anticipate. 

Bluff Heights—so called because it is 
level prairie—is one of the prettiest, 
though not most fashionable, suburbs of 
Milcago—far prettier than any belonging 
to the rival city of Chicwaukie—and can 
be reached, when the roads are dry, by 
a lovely drive; for, from the moment 
you leave the shore of Lake Michigan 
and turn inland, the road runs quite 
level all the way. 

Pedestrian enthusiasts have even 
walked the distance on a summer Sunday 
morning, arriving before the beginning 
of Mr. Angel’s highly prized sermon, 
and before the heat was oppressive ; but 
of course the main access is by the N. E. 
& S. W. R.R., as many times a day, 
almost, as there are odd minutes: it 
being against good railway ethics to 
arrive at even hours or the larger sub- 
divisions of an hour. ~ 

Trouble arose in the principal church 
of Bluff Heights through the utterance 
by its pastor—until then, its beloved 
pastor—of three words: just three, and 
monosyllables at that. They were not 
profane, in the Bible sense, nor scandal 
words—when he uttered them ; nor were 
they ribald, at least in the meaning 
which the world generally applies to that 
adjective. They were not personally 
offensive—not meant to be so; nor were 
they words of vanity, though they led to 
vexation of spirit. They were good 
dictionary words, used in a manner gram- 
matical though somewhat colloquial. 


They were— But again | anticipate. 

Mrs. Casanova was always glad to see 
Mr. Angel come whirling his little cane 
and striding along the plank walk that 
led past her front gate, because he might 
possibly be going to click the latch, 
open the gate, crunch with his footsteps 
the gravel in the path, fly up the steps 
at two skips, and touch the electric but- 
ton, while she did the rest; that is, give 
a look in the glass, pull out her curly 
bangs, and see that her face, hands, 
collar, and cuffs had no smoke-blacks 
upon them: all while the ‘‘ second girl’’ 
was answering the bell. When he did 
not click the latch, et cetera, she went 
back to her reading or sewing or crochet 
or what not, with proper resignation ; 
but, when he did, she was radiant: for 
Mr. Angel was ‘‘ very good form.’’ He 
had come from ‘ East,’’ and knew the . 
‘« best people,’’ and showed his breeding 
in every word and look; and, if you 
didn’t mind his urgency as to church 
and Sunday-school and poor-sisterhood 
things and all that, you got along with 
him very well, no matter if he was a little 
forgetful of the proper class distinctions. 
A great many of the very high-born 
people do have those fads, you know: 
they seem to be almost sick and tired 
of aristocracy! Think of it! 

This very morning of all others, she 
wanted him to click the latch, et cetera; 
and he did it! She did all the rest in 
due order, except that, for reasons soon 
to be told, he had to touch the button 
twice, and then she opened the door 
herself. 

‘“<QOh, Mr. Angel, Iam so glad to see 
you! It really seems like a special inter- 
position: just when I need all the con- 
solations of religion—every one !’’ 

Mr. Angel laid his hat on the hall 
table, balanced his stick across it, and 
followed his welcoming hostess into the 
parlor with that quiet smile that seemed 
a part of his nature—a smile that might 
mean: ‘I have studied, toiled, lived to 
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administer those consolations,’’ or to a 
deeper insight might mean: ‘‘I observe 
that those consolations are often sought 
for just when the seeker is least deserving 
of them.’’ 

‘*You know, Mr. Angel, I told you 
about that treasure of a girl | had— 
Annie Sistant: so faithful, so cheerful, 
so intelligent, so industrious—above all, 
so Obedient and respectful. Well, she’s 
gone !’’ 

His smile faded and his eyebrows rose 
in sympathetic surprise. 

“Yes, gone! And you know how 
dreadful, heart-rending, the servant-girl 
question is in these suburban places !’’ 

He nodded gently, slowly, and repeat- 
edly ; for he knew it but too well. She 
continued : 

“‘It is perfectly outrageous; and I 
will tell you how it was. I went to town 
on the nine-six—no, I think I missed 
that through stopping for the mail and 
calling at the wretched meat-market 
where they never have anything but a 
liver, the hock of a ham, fourteen old 
lamb-chops, and a part of a box of 
tomatoes brought from town a week or 
two ago—and so I was late, and took the 
nine-forty-seven. At any rate, I was so 
late that I could not get through my 
shopping, and was forced to drop into 
Meadow’s tea-room and get a cup of tea 
and a piece of custard-pie and some 
macaroons and candy, and then, instead 
of getting back on the one-twenty-nine, 
I never got home until the three-thirteen ; 
and as I came along, what do you think? 
I heard the piano going! Still I did 
not suspect anything—thought perhaps 
your wife had dropped in and was being 
so very kind as to sit down and wait for 
me, knowing that I was almost sure to 
come by that train, since the four-twelve 
has stopped stopping. But it wasn’t 
Mrs. Angel—no, indeed. You'll never 
guess! It was that girl Annie—done up 
her work, dusted the piano, and sat down 
to play on it!’’ 

She took breath and looked at him, 
not at all surprised at his being struck 
speechless. ‘hen she continued : 

‘¢She jumped up when she heard me, 
and turned as red as a boiled beet. I 
just said: ‘Go and pack up your things 





SUBURBAN SERVING-MAID., 

and leave this house!’ And she did— 
quick enough, I tell you! A servant 
playing on my piano!”’ 

Then Mr. Angel, whether thoughtless 
or absent-minded or actually insane, 
uttered the three memorable words : 

** Well, why not?’’ 

It is needless to detail the rest of the 
interview: there being, in fact, very 
little more to tell. What could be said 
after such a break as that? Consolations 
of religion indeed ! 

Mrs. Casanova was perfectly bursting 
with the news when her husband came 
home; and perhaps there never was a 
worse quarter of an hour for him than 
that at the beginning of which he laughed 
at the hideous story. The cook set the 
table, cooked the dinner, served it, 
waited on the table, cleared it off, washed 
the dishes, and made ready for next 
morning’s breakfast ; and, when she had 
gone to bed, tired out, had to get up 
and take off the pillow-shams and turn 
down the bed in her mistress’s room. 
And all the while she was wondering at 
the gloomy silence that prevailed and 
the extraordinarily long time poor Casa- 
nova took to read his paper that night. 

But, the next day, the news had got 
all over town. ‘‘ Well, why not?” 
This was a revolutionary utterance that 
could not be suppressed. It really 
reminds one of Ravachol! Every wife 
stormed, and every husband laughed— 
except some old ones who had learned 
discretion by experience. ‘* When any- 
one hires a servant, they expect them to 
know their place.’’ (Inter arma silet 
grammar. ) 

Mrs. Casanova had the sympathy of 
everybody, of course. ‘I believe,’’ 
said she, ‘‘that she did it a-purpose, 
because she knew how hard it is to get 
a girl to work out here! I s’pose she 
thought I’d overlook it! But she don’t 
know me! I'll work my fingers to the 
bone first!’ This was a slip of the 


tongue, probably: Mrs. Casanova must 
have meant the cook’s fingers, as that 
person was at that identical instant 
catching a moment to make the beds 
and sweep and dust as well as she could 
while running down one pair of stairs 
every time the door-bell rang and two 
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pairs of stairs every five minutes to see 
that the bread didn’t burn. 

‘¢ Suppose it should get round among 
the servants that you’d let your hired girl 
play.on your piano, Mrs. Casanova ; 
where, would the rest of us be?’’ asked 
Mrs. Venue. 

‘«Down-cellar, I expect, while the 
help was upstairs,’’ interposed Mrs. Peter 
Nobscot, who was vaguely said to hail 
from New England. 

«They'll be fetching their work up, 
next, to sit and sew in the rocker on the 
stoop,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Dutcher, from 
the Hudson. 

‘And what do you say Mr. Angel 
said ?”’ 

Mrs. Casanova repeated the sad tale. 

‘Not ‘* Well, why not?’’ you don’t 
mean ?’’ 

Alas, it was too true! 

The regular weekly afternoon tea for 
married women chanced to be on that 
very day, and things were there pretty 
thoroughly settled; for ‘* emancipated 
women,’’ having achieved absolute indi- 
vidual freedom of thought and action, 
were not very likely to allow the enter- 
taining by one woman of opinions not 
entertained by the others! Such persons 
as began to ask questions as to what, 
after all, ought to be one woman’s treat- 
ment of another, and that other a serv- 
ant, were reasoned with, politely but 
firmly, and made to see that the true 
best interests of a servant required that 
‘“‘they’’ should be made to know 
‘‘their’’ place and keep it. ‘‘ Con- 
tented with that station of life to which 
it pleased God to call them.’’ Discon- 
tent must be put down—by the strong 
hand, if necessary. ‘‘Servants, obey 
your masters’’ was part of Holy Writ, 
and a part that might be disregarded, 
perhaps, by poor ignorant menials ; but, 
if any ‘‘lady’’ should try to dodge 
around it on grounds of new-fangled 
pretended philanthropy, she would show 
herself a heretic, if not a blasphemer, 
and would very soon find out where she 
would stand in ‘‘ society.’’ 

‘Why, when I was home, I knew a 
lady—at least, she called herself such— 
that had a hired girl that she as’t to sit in 
her pew in church, and was heard to call 
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her ‘my dear’; and what do you think 
transpired? Why, that lady wasn’t 
called upon nor invited! And when she 
made a call on a lady, no matter if they 
was home, she got ‘not at home’ right 
flat! She jest had to leave! Good 
riddance, too !’’ 

This settled it, and the ladies—real 
ladies, every one of them—were all of 
one mind at parting, or at least of one 
voice. 

Old Mrs. Venue, whose husband had 
made a million by cutting up his 640-acre 
farm into Bluff Heights town-lots, and 
who was therefore créme de la créme, . 
said to her spouse—courting slumber, he 
was, at the time: ‘‘ Why, par’’—she 
always called old Venue ‘ par ’’—<< fust 
thing ye know, them servants ‘ll be 
a-puttin’ on more airs th’n a two-year- 
old steer! Actin’ jist ’s if they wuz 
jest ’s good as we be!’’ 

‘¢ Par’’ knew too much to laugh; he 
only said: ‘‘ Oh, shet up, ye ole fool !’’ 
And the peace of the nuptial couch was 
unbroken till early dawn, as far as articu- 
late utterance was concerned. 

All homes were homes of anger except 
one, and that covered only sadness. It 
was the Angel’s. 

“Oh, Edward! How could you? 
Just when we were so nicely settled! 
And I feel as if I couldn’t move just 
now, dear—not before January !”’ 

Angel laid down his paper, for he was 
a polite man, and he looked at his young 
helpmate with a sad quiet smile; but he 
did not say ‘‘ Well, why not ?’’ to her, 
because he knew. 

‘«Couldn’t you go to Mrs. Casanova, 
dear, and say you only meant ‘ Well, 
why not get another girl,’ only she cut 
you off before you had finished ?”’ 

The minister shook his head with the 
old enigmatical smile ; which, as his wife 
knew—and she alone—indicated an 
unspoken reference to the eleventh com- 
mandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt not lie.’’ 

‘*T believe they will get up a church 
meeting to consider your conduct.’’ 

“‘ Well, why not?’’ 

Sunday arrived, and a reporter came 
out from town to ‘‘corral a few items 
about this ruction that Rev Anjel,’’ as 
he called him, had stirred up. He called 
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on ‘‘ Rev’’ Angel, who didn’t seem to 
‘‘catch on to the snap of getting 2 boom 
and a free ad by whoopin’ it up on these 
ducks who were tryin’ to make it hot 
for him.’’ Still, when the purveyor of 
fame wanted a look at the ‘ dis-course 
about to be slung at ’em, so that he 
could take the eleven-eleven back to 
town and get his few stickfuls of slush 
into the paper in good time,’’ Angel 
good-naturedly consented, saying : 

‘¢ Well, why not?” 

Before service, a deacon or vestryman 
or elder or trustee, or whatever the 
church dignitary may have been, came 
up to the pulpit stairs, watched by curi- 
ous eyes, and tceld Angel that the requi- 
site number of members had signed and 
presented a request that a meeting should 
be called to inquire into certain griev- 
ances alleged against him, and that he 
had ordered the meeting, and asked that 
the usual notice be read among the other 
notices after sermon. 

‘¢ Well, why not ?’’ assented the pastor, 
in a visible and audible whisper. 

And the other squeezed his hand with 
a reassuring smile. 

But, in the minister’s pew, there were 
no smiles that day—tears, rather: either 
shed or so nearly shed as to be visible 
from the pulpit, all through the fine 
discourse on the need the world has, not 
for almsgiving, but for brotherhood—and 
sisterhood. Luckily I have the reporter’s 
synopsis of it: 

Gifts of goods were all very well in 
their place, and their place was in those 
rare cases where they did not, directly 
or indirectly, advantage the beer-shop, 
and where they did not tend to pauperize 
the receiver and give a false self-satisfac- 
tion to the giver, quieting his conscience 
as laudanum quiets pain without remov- 
ing its cause. Gift of self, of heart and 
soul, of sympathy and encouragement, 
was the only safe outlet for the prompt- 
ings of our religion and our better nature. 

What does ‘‘ do as you would be done 
by’? mean? Does it mean anything? 
Does it mean that'when one asks bread 
we shall give him a stone, merely because 
to part with the stone is easiest and 
lessens most our load of obligation ? 

As a general rule in ethics, that which 
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is easiest to do is least worth doing. 
One may say over an Ave or a Pater- 
noster so often that at last it doesn’t 
interfere with thought, fancy, action, 
emotion, or even sleep; but our blessed 
Promises do not promise answers to such 
petitions. There are nations where the 
pious votaries write their prayers on bits 
of paper and put them, by the hundred, 
into acalabash which they afterward turn 
over and over in order that the prayers 
may present themselves successively to 
heaven, even going so far as to connect 
them with a water-wheel that they may 
turn themselves! Do we laugh at this? 
What right have we to do so, when we 
try to make our acts of faith and duty to 
be of the least possible trouble to our- 
selves? When we desire to lull our con- 
sciences and please our self-conceit by a 
benevolent act, do we ask ‘“‘ what would 
be best for him or her ?’’ 

Do as you would be done by. Do 
unto others as ye would that others should 
do unto you. But do not confuse and 
confound the two forms of the precious 
precept by making it read: ‘‘ Do unto 
others as ye would that others should be 
done by.”’ 

Finally, what would be the conduct 


toward our humbler equals—man, 
woman, and child—of our great Exem- 
plar? 

Et cetera. 


After service, the same friendly church 
dignitary walked home with Mr. and 
Mrs. Angel and talked cheerily of every- 
thing except the pending trouble, until 
they parted at the gate, when he said, 
with a troubled air and apropos of noth- 
ing : 

‘« Ye see, Brother Angel, they’re afraid 
that the piano would be only the enter- 
taining wedge, as ye might say; and the 
next thing might be books out of the 
library, yesterday’s paper, afternoon com- 
pany, evening walk along the water-side, 
the sewing-machine, the—the—the bath- 
tub, maybe !’’ 

“* Well, why not?” 

Again the other squeezed his hand, 
then departed. 

The fateful evening arrived ; the meet- 
ing convened—the pastor in the chair, 
as the church regulations required. ‘The 
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case was stated, and a resolution of 
censure offered and dcbated. 

One shrewd sister, knowing the fool- 
ishness of the young workers of the 
church, who had been drawn into sundry 
schemes that seemed almost socialistic in 
their leveling tendencies, moved that 
only married people should vote on the 
resolution, and the motion was carried. 
Then the friendly old church dignitary 
before mentioned moved that the vote 
should be by secret ballot, yea or nay ; 
and this was also carried. 

The voting, then restricted, was con- 
fined to sixty people—thirty couples, 
including the minister and his wife. 
Sixty blank bits of paper were distrib- 
uted, and pencils borrowed, until the 
ballots were all ready and the boxes 
being passed around to collect them. 
Angel had received enough handshakes 
and glances from the male members of 
his flock to let him know that he had 
at least a few friends, and he wondered 
what was before him. 

Something he did not expect. 

The chairman announced the vote: 
‘¢Twenty-nine yeas and twenty-nine 
nays. It takes a majority to prevail, and 
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the resolution is lost.’’ Every woman 
had voted yea, and every man nay! 

A shout went up from the excluded 
element, the young women and young 
men, ‘‘helpers’’ and ‘‘ workers’’ and 
‘*brothers’’ and ‘‘sisters’’ of this and 
that friendly adjunct to the pastorate. 
It was unusual, perhaps irreverent—cer- 
tainly irrepressible. Then one of the 
young parliamentarians moved that, the 
vote of censure having failed, a vote of 
confidence be offered ; and, as the chair 
was an interested party, and so might 
not choose to put the question, he would 
do it himself. All in favor of the 
expression of confidence in the pastor 
should make it manifest by saying Aye. 

And the words were scarcely out of 
his mouth before the roof rang with 
Ayes. 

Contrary, No. 

Not a voice was heard. 

Just as the silence was becoming 
oppressive, it was broken by another 
storm of applause. 

Mr. Angel rose to speak; when he 
had obtained the attention of the enthu- 
siasts, he said : 

“* Well, why not?”’ 

Joseph Kirkland. 
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E sat sequestered from the gaslight’s glare, 
The swashing soldiers with their long cigars, 
And saw, above the pleasure-peopled square, 
The sea of night aglow with beacon-stars. 


Against the sky, in jagged outline, rose 

The serried roof-tops in a grim gray blur, 
And, reminiscent of unnumbered woes, 

The mighty ancient amphitheatre. 


Then flowered the moon, and flung a radiant jet 
Of silver light, the while we thrilied to know 
The self-same orb that looked on Juliet, 
The self-same moon that shone for Romeo. 


Clinton Scollara. 
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AR out upon the wild north shore 
Where beat the foaming tides, 
And nigh the house of John O’Groat, 
The house with sixteen sides, 
There stands a lowly hut, with walls 
That shake in every blast; 
The thatch is rotten on the roof, 
The chimneys falling fast. 


Through little windows blurred and dim 
The daylight filters wan, 
And from the crazy door the latch 
This twenty year is gone; 
But there a fisher-maiden lived— 
Ah me! I see her yet 
With gold upon her bonny head, 
And silver in her net. 


On nights when sailed her father’s boat 
A league or more at sea, 
I sat beside the driftwood fire, 
With her upon my knee; 
Between the frills of linen white 
I kissed her bosom bare, 
And necklace-wise about my throat 
I wound her yellow hair. 


But long ago my troth was pledged 
To Countess Isabel, 

And I was Lord of Lynn, and so 
I laughed a light farevell. 
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But twice I turned me as I rode 
Along the misty strand, 

To see the scarf of crimson silk 
That fluttered from her hand. 


I left the castle-window wide 
Last night, I slept but ill, 
And in the windy midnight came 
A tapping on the sill. 
I saw a slender woman-shape 
Through which the moonlight shone, 
And found a sprig of rosemary 
Upon the chilly stone. 


And so I know that she is dead, 
And died for love of me, 

And weeping women saw her shroud 
Beside the salt blue sea ; 

And by the house of John O’Groat 
The boats are drawn a-row, 

And strewing sweet gray lavender 
The village maidens go. 


She waits—the haughty Isabel, 
In bridal wreath and veil. 

Alas! it is my marriage-morn, 
My cheek is cold and pale. 

It stands between me and the sun 
A ghost that sobs aloud, 

With blood upon its yellow hair 
And blood upon its shroud! 


Minna Irving. 











THE BOYS AND THE GIRLS. 


"M aftaid that you will all 
think these boys and girls 
very queer, and indeed I 
must begin by saying that I 
never knew any others in 

the least like them. Though they lived 
all together in a large old-fashioned 
country house with plenty of long pas- 
sages, quaint and crooked stairways hid- 
ing dusky recesses underneath, and two 
or three delightful dark cuddies, they 
never played at hide-and-seek or got into 
a romp, even on very long and very 
rainy days. ‘They never teased each 
other—except perhaps in the mildest, 
gentlest fashion—and they rarely played 
games: never out-of-doors, I am sure. 
As for a prank or a practical joke, why, 
they never dreamed of such a thing. 
The girls had no slightest desire what- 
ever to dance, or to talk secrets after 
bed-time, or go horseback-riding, or have 
their pictures taken. The boys neither 
knew nor cared anything about base-ball 
or foot-ball. They did not swim or 
skate, or belong to a debating society or 
a military company. Now, of horses 
they were very fond; but it must be 
owned that they liked old ones best, or 
at least middle-aged, and those of the 
safest and quietest kind, such as would 
not be the least bit unruly or dangerous 
to ride on a very quiet fox-hunt. 
Although indoors a great deal, they 
never, never whittled chips on the carpet, 
or tipped their chairs back in the fright- 
fully hazardous way that some boys I 
know seem to enjoy so much, or made 
any ‘‘aggravating’’ noise. Not only did 
these charming boys always treat the cat 
with most considerate respect; they 
never took any teasing liberties with the 
dog. In short, they were as perfectly 
proper and well-conducted on all occa- 
sions as the girls themselves—which is 
saying no little, I promise you. 

Now, lest somebody might be already 
discrediting this true account on the 
ground that it goes straight against 
nature, and that ro such boys and girls 
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could possibly, ever have existed, I will 
hasten to add a note of explanation by 
saying that these boys and girls were 
none of them less than sixty years old. 

Now, in case anybody may chance to 
laugh here, I will say before going any 
further that there is nothing at all to 
laugh at. As for my calling them boys 
and girls, well, that is what they called 
each other, and so I do the same by all 
of them, with due ‘respect but without 
apologies. After all, they were the same 
people who had lived as boys and girls 
in that same house a good while before. 
There were only years between; and 
the years, which look so long at one 
end of life, are said to appear very short, 
glancing backward from the other. 

I think, too, they must have felt 
pretty much the same in heart, or it 
would not have come so natural to their 
lips to go on speaking of each other as 
they did. For instance, when Mr. Ned- 
ward and Mr. Billiam were asked, when 
they went visiting: ‘‘How are your 
sisters to-day ?’’ they would say, as if it 
came quite naturally: ‘‘The girls are 
pretty well, thank you,’’ or ‘‘ The girls 
are a little out of sorts to-day,’’ just as it 
chanced to be. When Miss Sophyanne, 
Miss Pollyjane, and Miss Bettybeth went 
out to spend the day or the evening, and 
people inquired—as they always did— 
after the health of their brothers, these 
ladies would say: ‘‘ The boys are as well 
as usual,’’ or perhaps: ‘‘ The boys have 
been a little imprudent lately—as boys 
are apt to be, you know—so they are 
troubled with slight colds at present.’’ 

When they were putting on their 
wraps to go home, Miss Sophyanne 
would say, if pressed to stay later: 
‘¢We must get back to those boys, my 
dear.’’ And Miss Pollyjane would add, 
in her little fine voice: ‘‘ Yes, indeed, 
or there’s no telling what those boys 
will be up to.’’ And Miss Bettybeth 
would remark, as she hurried away: 
‘«They’ll be coming ‘to meet us if we 
don’t make ffaste; that Billiam is the 
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most impatient boy I ever did see. 
And, if they venture out, with Nedward 
always forgetting his tippet as he does, 
dear knows what will come of it!’’ 

The two Boys had been called Billy 
and Ned a long while before; and when 
they were twenty-one years old and every- 
body said it really was too bad—dquite 
undignified, in fact—to go on with those 
silly nicknames, why, somehow, in get- 
ting back to Edward and William, they 
took a little twist. So it was Nedward 
and Billiam from that time. Then, 
Elizabeth is a very fine queenly name; 
but, when one gets in the way of saying 
Betty, it comes easier to say Bettybeth 
than something beginning with quite 
another letter. Sophyanne and Pollyjane 
I spell just as they were pronounced— 
which, you know, one may do with 
proper names, if one chooses, though it 
would be highly improper with anything 
else. 

And so much for the names of these 
good folk. - 

One chilly March day, not very long 
gone by, a certain little girl named 
Ellice; who had come from a certain big 
city. to visit her grandpapa in the old 
Virginia neighborhood where lived these 
Girls and Boys, was sitting alone in com- 
fortable state before the parlor fire. 

Now, anybody could tell by looking 
once at this little girl that she was not 
only as pretty as a pink, but also the 
very Pink of Propriety. I will venture 
to assert that no hair of her head was 
out of place, not even in her bangs. 
Her blue cashmere frock and white muslin 
apron were spotless and speckless. Her 
shoe-strings were tied exactly, in beauti- 
ful little double bows, and the shoes 
themselves—with feet inside, of course— 
were set properly close together and 
pointing just the right way. As to 
crossing her legs or sitting on one foot 
or kicking out—well, never mind; we 
won’t even mention such behavior in 
connection with Ellice, who might some- 
day read this, you know, and be very 
much shocked. 

Nothing could -have been more suit- 
able than her occupation—namely, cro- 
cheting a tidy; and there she sat, busy 
as a bee, when in came her grandpapa 
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and her little brother Victor, who had 
been out taking a ride. 

A very pretty little boy was this same 
Victor, with dark-blue eyes under long 
silky lashes, and very clear-cut features 
and very fair soft skin; but there was 
a mocking look about his pretty mouth 
not at all pleasant. Why, at sight of 
Ellice, he should have begun winking, 
screwing up his lips, and generally going 
on as if he must laugh or die, was a 
mystery that could be nowise connected 
with her appearance. ‘There was noth- 
ing in Ellice to laugh at, nor did she 
often laugh; and now, looking very 
grave indeed, she bestowed upon Victor 
a highly disapproving glance. However, 
he was not frightened by that; because, 
as Ellice generally disapproved of him, 
he was used to it. 

As for grandpapa, he took no notice 
of all this at first; for, after saying: 
‘*How’s my little girl now?’’ and pat- 
ting Ellice on the head, he spied a 
letter on the mantel-piece which had 
come for him in his absence, and so 
began to read it. 

The letter was so interesting that he 
did not at first notice Victor’s bursting 
into a giggle; but presently his ear 
caught some words that were being 
spoken. 

‘«He! he! he!’’ said this pretty and 
polite young gentleman, ‘‘gran’pa 
called him a boy, Ellice; he! he! he! 
He said: ‘ How are you, my boy?’ and 
I know he must have meant that old Mr. 
Billiam, ’cause there wasn’t any boy 
that I could see anywhere around ; and 
I guess he thinks he’s a boy sure enough, 
and he looks ’most as old as gran’pa. 
So they talked about the girls; and 
when we went into the house—ha! ha! 
ha !—there were some old women, funny- 
looking old women with specs on, all 
wizened up, and they were the girls! 
They handed us apples and sponge-cake 
and currant wine, just splendid; but I 
thought I’d choke, I wanted so to laugh. 
There were two old men and three old 
women, and they call each other the 
boys and the girls. Ho! ho! ho! I 
don’t believe they know how old they 
are. I guess they went to sleep, like Rip 
Van Winkle, an’ woke up—’’ 
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Not another word did he get out ; for 
just then, as I am delighted to report, 
grandpapa laid down his letter and gave 
Master Victor a rousing box on the ear. 

‘*T’ll teach you a lesson, young man,”’ 
said he, in a terrible voice. ‘Is that 
the way you talk about my friends? As 
fine a set of young people—fine set of 
people, I mean—as any in Virginia. 
Let me hear any member of my family 
speak disrespectfully of ’em again! Old 
men and old women, forsooth! Is that 
the way you speak, sir, of ladies and 
gentlemen whose hospitality you have 
just enjoyed? Go to your room, sir, 
and remain there till you are sent for. 
If town breeding hasn’t taught you bet- 
ter manners than that, we’ll try a little 
old-fashioned country physic.’’ 

Victor did not cry, but it must be 
confessed that he cut rather a foolish 
figure as he went out of the room; and 
I will here add that there was a very 
fine pudding for dinner that day, of 
which he did not get a single taste. 
As for Ellice, who had not encouraged 
his naughtiness by one single smile, I 
don’t think she enjoyed her own pudding 
quite as much as if Victor had had his 
share; still, she thought he had been 
very naughty, and, in not having any 
dessert, was getting his lawful desert. 
That evening, she pondered long in 
deep silence over her tidy; and, when 
she went to kiss her grandpapa good- 
night, she said with respectful gravity: 

‘¢Grandpapa, I think I should like, 
while I am here, to go with you to see 
those girls and boys.’’ 

Accordingly, a few days after this, 
Ellice was told to make ready for a drive. 
“‘You may take your tidy-work. with 
you, missy, if you choose,’’ said grand- 
papa, with a twinkle in his eyes. ‘It 
will be an all-day visit, for I’ve a long 
ride on business to take; so I will leave 
you with my good friends, the Misses 
Sympelton, and call for you this evening. 
I think you will have a pleasant day with 
most congenial company.’’ 

When they rode away in grandpapa’s 
buggy, twenty minutes later, Victor 
stood on the front porch, looking wist- 
fully after ; and I think he realized just 
then that mockery doesn’t always leave 
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a very pleasant taste in one’s mouth. 
Ellice thought of him more than once ; 
still, the drive was a charming one, the 
day lovely, and it seemed to her a very 
little while before she found herself sit- 
ting in the Misses Sympeltons’ parlor, a 
sole and honored guest. 

Now, of all the days that Ellice had 
ever spent in all her life before, that one 
did seem to her the very nicest day; 
and if I could make it half as pleasant 
in the telling as it really was, it would 
be pleasant reading, too. Certainly any 
little girl who does not, some time or 
other, spend just such a day with such 
kind and charming old people, will miss 
something worth having in life. 

Well, there was Ellice, sitting up very 
straight in a most dignified-looking high- 
backed chair before the crackling open 
fire; and there were those three other 
girls—Miss Sophyanne, Miss a 
and Miss Bettybeth—also in_y 
backed chairs, keeping ..j€r--copmipa 
Miss Sophyanne hada gilt~smelli 
bottle in her hand, a, shaw} azo Ay ~ 
and a_ kerchief tied over: 
because of a twinge of ee 
Pollyjane, with a brisk little air; 
short curls bobbing all ‘qyer her, hea ‘~ 
and no end of little ruffles 
was beading a green silk purse} 
Miss Bettybeth, very stout and plain an 
comfortable-looking, was knitting a sock 
for Mr. Billiam. 

There were also the Boys, Mr. Billiam: 
and Mr. Nedward, very short and round 
and rosy-cheeked, sometimes in the room 
and sometimes out, both treating Ellice 
with the greatest respect and behaving 
like very nice boys, as they certainly 
were. Ellice was glad that they did not 
kiss her, as all three of their sisters did ; 
for, though occasionally thus saluted by 
various old gentlemen of her acquaint- 
ance, she had been told that she must 
not kiss boys—and really, under the cir- 
cumstances, she would have felt quite 
puzzled. 

When she took her tidy from its 
basket, how they all admired it! <‘*To 
think of your doing such beautiful work, 
my dear!’’ said the Girls to Ellice. 











*‘To think of her doing such exquisite 
work!’’ they said to each other, 


and 
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nodded so emphatically that Miss Sophy- 
anne’s spectacles fell off, and Miss Polly- 
jane’s ruffles fairly stood out, and Miss 
Bettybeth dropped a stitch in her knit- 
ting. Indeed, the tidy was very pretty. 
When Miss Pollyjane asked for the pat- 
tern, Miss Bettybeth said: ‘ La, sister, 
you'll never make one like it; you know 
you always want the pattern of every- 
thing new that we see, to wear or to 
have. I think you must have five hun- 
dred patterns that you’ve never made 
anything by.’”’ 

Then, when Miss Pollyjane vowed 
and declared that she really was going 
to make a tidy very soon by Ellice’s 
pattern, Miss Bettybeth said: <‘‘ Well, 
well, maybe you will, and maybe you 
won’t; such a girl in the matter of pat- 
terns [ never did see.’’ 

Ellice, in accounting for a certain 
little purple ink-spot on the tidy, 
related one of Victor’s pranks; and 
Miss Sophyanne, after telling her how 
to take out the stain, said: ‘‘Ah, my 
dear, boys will be boys. They are 
thoughtless, my dear—they are thought- 
less; that’s what I tell the girls often, 
when Billiam leaves the door ajar, or 
Nedward knocks down the shovel. 
‘Boys will be boys,’ I say, ‘and we 
can’t make ’em anything else.’ ”’ 

Whereupon Miss Sophyanne nodded 
confidentially at Ellice, as much as to 
say that, though it was of course much 
more desirable in every way to be a girl, 
still one must not be too stuck-up or 
intolerant. It was quite embarrassing to 
the little maid when they all spoke very 
kindly of Victor and asked why he did 
not come too; but she very truly 
answered that there was not room in 
grandpapa’s buggy for three people, 
which was a good enough reason. The 
sponge-cake and currant wine must have 
been always on hand, for presently Miss 
Bettybeth handed some out on the pret- 
tiest little flowered plates and in the 
dearest little cut glasses that Ellice had 
ever seen. She thought that nothing 
ever tasted so good before as_ these 
refreshments ; but, when they went out 
to dinner at one o’clock, why, that was 
surely better still. Whether it was only 
because her ride had given her a keen 
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appetite, I don’t know; at any rate, 
from the hot roast duck and cold ham 
to the damson tart, the custard and float, 
which came last, everything did taste 
most wonderfully delicious. 

To tell all the pleasant things that 
Ellice saw and heard and did, that after- 
noon, would be impossible in a small 
space. The Boys and the Girls were 
always nice to everybody; but they 
took especial pains to please this little 


girl, because they were so pleased with 


her. All the little treasures that people 
who love pretty things and take good 
care of them collect as they go along 
through life were brought out by the 
Girls for her to look at. It seemed to 
Ellice that her new friends must have 
spent a great part of their lives in mak- 
ing pincushions and needle-books, for 
such a variety of kinds and shapes— 
hearts and diamonds and what not, so 
prettily sewed and worked and beaded— 
she never saw before. ‘Then they showed 
her their pictures, all elegantly painted 
in miniature by the noted artist Mr. 
Primper, taken in low-necked and short- 
sleeved frocks, with their hair done up 
in the prettiest curly top-knots, with the 
pinkest of cheeks and the roundest of 
bright eyes and the smallest of rosebud 
mouths. ‘The Girls were very proud of 
these pictures, which Ellice thought 
beautiful. She said she hoped her pict- 
ure, which mamma was going to have 
taken soon, would be only half as pretty ; 
for we must confess that Ellice thought 
it much more important for a picture to 
be pretty than at all like the person it 
was supposed to represent. She also 
promised to give the Girls one of her 
photographs, if it should be pretty 
enough; and they said it couldn’t be 
anything else, though they wanted one 
anyhow. ‘Then they showed her their 
papa’s and mamma’s pictures, and their 
Aunt Belinda’s and their Uncle Phi- 
lander’s, all cut out of white paper 
against a black ground, and very impos- 
ing as to features, though somewhat 
wanting in expression. Then there were 


little baskets and boxes and feather fans 
for her to look at, and samplers that the 
Girls had worked at school, and bead 
necklaces that they had strung, of wax | 
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beads, or amber or turquoise-blue. ‘The 
half that she saw I can’t remember, but 
Ellice will tell you herself if you happen 
to meet her some fine day ; and she has 
among her choicest treasures a_heart- 
shaped pincushion, one of the amber 
bead necklaces, and -the dearest little 
‘‘housewife’’ embroidered with yellow 
roses, as keepsakes from Miss Sophyanne, 
Miss Pollyjane, and Miss Bettybeth. 

They all took a charming walk in 
the garden, and then, coming in again, 
had some music. When Miss Pollyjane 
played ‘‘ Oh, dear! what can the matter 
be?’’ on the quaint old tinkling piano, 
Ellice thought it beautiful; when Mr. 
Billiam took his fiddle and gave them 
‘‘Hush, Miss Nancy !’’ ‘Ladies gay,’’ 
and ‘‘ Devil ’mong the tailors,’’ she 
thought that more beautiful still; yet 
when Mr. Nedward, fetching his flute, 
wound up the musical feast with ‘‘ Charlie 
is my darling,’’ it seemed to her that this 
last was really the loveliest of all. Her 
mamma’s big deep-toned piano, or the 
great church-organ that they heard every 
Sunday at home in the city, would sound 
over-loud and startling, she thought just 
then, after such exquisite music. 

Well, the happiest days draw to a 
close all too soon. When grandpapa 
came for her, and they all went out to 
see Ellice off, what pressing invitations 
were given on both sides, what vows of 
friendship exchanged! Not only did 
Miss Sophyanne, Miss Pollyjane, and 
Miss Bettybeth kiss her good-bye, but 


Mr. Billiam and Mr. Nedward as well; ° 


and though she felt quite puzzled as to 
where the line must be drawn here 
between old gentlemen and boys, still, 
since her grandpapa did not object, she 
thought it made no difference. 
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I couldn’t begin to tell half that was 
said in Ellice’s praise when she was gone. 
‘Well, girls !’’ cried Miss Pollyjane, 
‘‘if ever I saw a sweet, pretty-behaved 
little creature in my life, that is one.’’ 
And then Miss Bettybeth remarked: 
‘‘It makes one feel quite young again 
oneself, to be with her.’’ And Miss 
Sophyanne chimed in, saying: << Yes, 
indeed ; very true, my dear—very true. 
There are some young people and child- 
ren who make you feel ’’—and here Miss 
Sophyanne sighed—‘‘ well, who make 
you feel the difference. ‘They are wild 
and noisy and giggling, or they are very 
silent when you try to talk to them, and 
look all the while as if they were going 
to make fun of or mimic you behind 
your back. So you feel the gulf, as it 
were, between youth and age—and that’s 
a deal more sad than pleasant ; but being 
with children such as this precious little 
thing to-day—that’s another matter.’’ 

. So they all agreed on that point ; and, 
when Miss Sophyanne said to Mr. Billiam 
and Mr. Nedward: ‘‘ I am very glad that 
you boys helped us so nicely to entertain 
our little guest—I think she enjoyed the 
music extremely,’’ those Boys were both 
so pleased that they got the flute and 
fiddle and played all those tunes right 
over again. 

At that very time, Ellice’s grandpapa 
said to her, as they were riding along 
home : 

‘‘Well, how did my little girl enjoy 
her day? How do you like my good 


friends the Sympeltons ?’’ 

And to that, Ellice made answer, 
squeezing his arm very hard: 

‘¢Oh, grandpapa! I really do think— 
really and truly—that they are the nicest 
boys and girls that ever I did see.’’ 


Alice Maude Ewell. 
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EACON BAKER’S folks 
were taking boarders, East 
Granby discovered, one 
morning. It was common 
enough to see summer 

boarders in Granby Centre; but then, 

Granby Centre was quite a place, with 

two stores and two meeting-houses and a 

brass band. Until now, the farmers of 

East Granby had escaped the infliction ; 

and that Deacon Baker should be the one 

to open his gates to the ‘‘ pesky ’’ species 

—sure to tramp all over the fields just 

when they were ready for mowing, and 

row on the lake Sundays, and be gener- 
ally demoralizing—was a shock to the 
community. 

The deacon himself, in the informal 
caucus held nightly at the post-office, 
‘<allowed ’’ that he might have made a 
mistake ; four boys could make it pretty 
lively, but ‘‘ Mis’ Baker was bound to 
have ’em,’’ he said. And then he 
explained how Eliza Bates’s daughter 
had married a professor down at the col- 
lege, and how he had written to see if 
these three conditioned boys, with their 
tutor, could be taken in for the summer 
at Cold Spring farm. 

‘« They’re boys,’’ the deacon went on, 
‘<who’ve had a leetle too good a time 
this year, and found the examinations 
pretty steep when they come to ’em— 
got left at the bottom of the hill; 
consequently, they’ll have to buckle 
down this summer, to pay for it. They 
thought, down at college, that they 
couldn’t get into much mischief here. 
So we sez ‘Come on,’ and I guess we 
can stand it one season. The teacher 
feller, by the name of Carter, ain’t 
much older’n the rest, but I guess he 
knows what he’s about. I turned ’em 
into the house, and they work some. 
Eat? Well, I should say so!’’ And he 
went off chuckling, with his hands full 
of letters. 

The village soon became accustomed 
to the sight of the college quartet on 
the country roads, and found them not 
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so lawless as they had feared. They 
would return from an evening row on 
the lake, singing in such dulcet tones 
that many a young maiden’s heart flut- 
tered as she crept to the window while 
they passed. 

Hugh Carter, the tutor, but just 
through with his own college course, 
was inclined to draw a long breath after 
the four years’ strain. He had worked 
his way through largely by tutoring, 
and had found little time to look at 
anything but text-books. Now he was 
eager to see what was outside of them; 
and he took a keen interest in the life 
of the little country village, all so novel 
to the town-bred student. Why should 
he not make it the subject of some 
sketches for the city papers? He had 
been a popular contributor to the college 
monthly, and might please a larger pub- 
lic. He began to watch for some strik- 
ing incident or bit of character-study 
worth working up; withal, a vein of 
romanee began to reveal itself. Now 
that he could afford to let his thoughts 
take their own course a little, his brain 
wove many a dreamy love-tale under the 
pines on the edge of the lake. But he 
felt the need of some tangible material 
on which to build, before he attempted 
to use his pen. He hoped East Granby 
might present him with the plot for a 
novel before the summer was over, or 
that he himself might have a thrilling 
adventure. 

He was at his desk in the little school- 
house, one night, after. tea, having 
declined the invitation of his companions 
to go to the lake. He sat idly watching, 
through the western window, the sunset 
colors fade from the sky, until a tidy 
impulse caused him to begin putting the 
desk in order after the day’s battle. 
While doing so, he opened one drawer 
which he had had no occasion to use and 
had not looked into before. In the 
front part of it, there were some bits of 
paper and a pencil, which he proceeded 
to take out. Something rattling in the 
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back led him to pull the drawer out 
farther, and then he smiled. Evidently 
the last teacher was a woman; there 
were a few dried flowers, a looking-glass, 
and, most tell-tale of all, a hair-pin. 

He reached in to see if the deep 
recesses of the drawer held any more 
treasures, and something scratched the 
back of his hand. For an instant, he 
was startled; then he turned his hand 
over and felt carefully with his fingers to 
find what the weapon might be. It was, 
he discovered, the head of a pin; in 
fact, there were two pins, and they 
seemed to be holding something fast to 
the under side of the top of the desk. 
It took a little force to detach the object, 
which, when he brought it to the light, 
proved to be a photograph, and, more- 
over, the photograph of a young man. 

Whether a good-looking young man 
or not, it was hard to tell; for the pins, 
obviously with fell intent, had been put 
right through the two eyes. Carter 
laughed with enjoyment as he took in the 
significance of this. 

‘¢ Evidently a young woman of spirit 
ruled here,’’ he said, mentally. «I 
should like to have seen her face as she 
stabbed out the light from those eyes ; 
her own were rather  brilliant,’’ I 
imagine.”’ 

It was strange that she should have 
left it in such a position. A girl of her 
spirit would have too much pride to 
leave such witness to the state of her 
mind for any chance comer to find. 
“<Tt’s very queer! I must sound the 
deacon, and get some points on the last 
teacher. Might as well do it now, too, 
while the boys are out of the way,’’ he 
thought ; and, hastily pushing back the 
contents of the drawer, all but the hair- 
pin and picture, which he put in his 
inner pocket, Carter locked the school- 
house door and sought his host. 

Deacon Baker was seated on the back 
door-stone, engaged in mending a piece 
of harness, and a pleased smile came 
into his face as the young man 
approached. 

‘‘Well, you’ve made a long day,’’ 
he said. <‘* Didn’t know but you’d for- 
gotten what time ’twas, and would keep 


> 9? 


right on till mornin’. 
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‘‘Oh, I haven’t been working all this 
time,’’ Carter answered, as he seated 
himself by the old man. ‘‘I have been 
clearing out the desk, and discovered, 
while doing so, that your last teacher was 
a woman.’’ He held up the hair-pin. 

‘«That’s so! Well, we do favor the 
girls here, I guess, ’thout some college- 
sprig comes along; then we think he 
must know rather more’n anybody else, 
and we take him,’’ he ended, with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

Carter laughed. ‘‘Glad you think so 
well of the college-man, sir! Who 
taught your last term here ?’’ 

‘* Well, let me see: the last term was 
so broke up, I have to think back. We 
began with Brother Babbit’s daughter 
from Long Hill way,’’ his listener won- 
dered if her name was Babbit, ‘‘ but she 
made kinder free with the ruler—new at 
it—and some pressin’ business called her 
home. Then a feller from Peters Acad- 
emy wanted to try his hand, and we told 
him to come on. Don’t know how it 
was—he seemed to get on well enough 
with the girls, but the boys hated him 
like p’izen. They took him out and 
dropped him in the pond one night, 
and he didn’t stand on ceremony after 
that—just cleared out next mornin’, 
before school. We have some pretty 
lively young: folks round here.’’ 

‘So I should think. Did you give 
up trying to educate them after that ?’’ 

“Oh, no! Then I thought I’d put 
my finger in the pie. ‘Look a-here,’ I 
sez to the rest of the committee, ‘we 
can’t have no more of this work. I 
propose to get someone in here who ain’t 
neither hard-handed nor soft-headed ; 
an’ I know just the one, if we can git 
her. Smarter ’thout going to college 
than most of them is with,’ begging your 
pardon— What’s that you say, mother? 
Don’t I know I’ve got to go into the 
hay-field to-morrow mornin’? Well, I 
guess that’s just what I’m workin’ at this 
old harness for! S’pose I’d better go 


in,’’ he added, apologetically, to his 
companion ; ‘‘ Mrs. Baker’s rather beat 
out to-night.” 

As Carter sauntered away to the lake, 
he felt that the amount of information 
he had received was rather small, out of 
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which to construct a romance stich as the 
dreamy twilight inclined him to do. 
His picture of the heroine must continue 
to be an imaginary one. She had those 
deep brown eyes, probably, that are so 
liquid and tender when serene, so brill- 
iant and piercing when angry. Rather 
quick-tempered, she must be; therefore 
she was likely to be of the auburn-haired 
order, with fair skin. 

He took out the picture again, and 
strained his eyes in the waning light as 
he studied it. The recreant lover must 
be a pretty fair specimen physically : 
good features, broad shoulders, well- 
shaped head, but it did give him a queer 
look to have those holes through his eyes 
—trather sinister. Undoubtedly they had 
done the mischief, and on them she had 
wreaked her sharp resentment. ‘‘ Miser- 
able fellow, to hurt a proud spirit like 
that.’’ He must know more about her ! 

He turned the photograph over on the 
back, and discovered in the lower left- 
hand corner the initials F. B. A clue, 
perhaps! ‘Then he hastily restored the 
card to his pocket, for the stillness was 
now broken by the voices of the boys 
roaring lustily: ‘‘ Here’s to ’92! drink 
her down, drink her down.’’ 

It was several days before Carter had 
a good opportunity of again introducing 
the subject of school-ma’ams. He was 
walking up from the post-office with the 
deacon, late in the afternoon, and deter- 
mined that before they reached the farm 
he would know all about his school- 
teacher, or at least all that the deacon 
knew. So he made some general remarks 
on education, its importance to the 
young, especially in isolated districts, 
and then casually added: ‘‘ By the way, 
you did not finish telling me, the other 
night, of how you settled the dilemma 
of your school committee over the last 
term.”’ 

‘«No more I didn’t! Well, the rest 
of ’em were dead beat by the situation, 
and glad enough to let me run it alone. 
So I just hitched up and went over there 
and sez to her: ‘ Now, young woman, 
you’ve got to help me out of a scrape.’ 
You see, I’d known her when she was a 
little mite of a girl, and seen her grow 
up; so I knew just what she was made of. 
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‘‘T sez: ‘I’ve told ’em over at home 
that you can keep our school, though 
they’ve cleaned out one old maid and a 
young feller this term already.’ 

‘She laughed and said I made it 
sound very attractive. Well, the long 
and the short of it is, that she did keep 
school for four weeks just like a book.”’ 

‘“Who did you say?’ began his 
listener, but the deacon put his hand on 
the minister’s gate. 

‘<T’ve got to go in here on a matter of 
business. The minister see me down- 
street an’ asked me to step in. Guess 
you’d better tell mother not to wait 
supper for me. Shouldn’t wonder,’’ 
here he lowered his voice, ‘‘if Mis’ 
Nowell gave me a dish of tea, as long as 
it’s Wednesday night, and then I’ll go 
right to prayer-meeting.’’ 

Baffled again! Hugh Carter made up 
his mind that sometime he would get the 
deacon into a corner from which there 
was no possible escape. Meanwhile, as 
there were no facts on which to build, 
his unfettered imagination constructed 
any number of airy structures which 
might explain his pretty sehool-mistress. 

Still, he was glad when the deacon 
invited him to drive to Peet’s Corner, 
seven miles away. ‘Two hours, at least, 
free from interruption! He learned a 
good deal about lumber-camps and 
sugar-camps and snow-drifts and the 
size of wood-piles. Finally he remarked, 
laughingly : 

‘« If I should apply for the school here 
and get it, would I have to board 
round ?”’ 

‘IT guess we could fix that,’’ the 
deacon answered, gratified that this 
young man should think even for a 
moment of wanting to stay with them. 
‘‘Tt is the custom to board round the 
teacher, but we make exceptions some- 
times." Now, there was Patty Harris ’’— 
‘« There she is!’’ thought Carter—‘‘ she 
warn’t willin’ to come ’thout she could 
stay with us; an’ I was bound to have 
her, if the district wouldn’t allow a cent 
for her board. But they’d kinder tired 
of the fuss, so we settled it all right.’’ 

‘Was she the one who was smarter 
without going through college than most 
of us are with ?”’ 
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‘¢ Oh, there, now! 
offense by that.’’ 

‘My feelings aren’t hurt,’’? Carter 
said, laughing; ‘‘but I am_ naturally 
interested to know something about such 
a remarkable person. I suppose she is 
tall and imposing.”’ 

The deacon laughed heartily. 

‘Well, hardly! She ain’t much more 
than up to my shoulder; but she’s as 
straight as that young spruce over there, 
and her voice is one of the kind that 
mean business—not loud, you know, but 
kinder masterful. I’ve seen her stand 
up before them big boys, her cheeks as 
pink as roses, and her eyes like briers ; 
hardly say a word, but they’d stop their 
whisperin’ and Monkeyin’. Don’t know 
just how she did it, but ’twarn’t long 
after she come over before things were 
going straight as a string, which made it 
all the queerer,’’ he added, reflectively. 

‘¢ Queerer ?”’ 

‘‘Why, yes—that she should have 
given out so, all of a sudden. I was 
crowin’ too big over my school-ma’am, 
I reckon; and if she didn’t, jest at the 
last minute, go back on me! There 
warn’t but a week more of school when 
she come to me, and sez she: ‘ Uncle 


I didn’t mean no 


Baker, I’ve got to go home.’ I sez: 
‘To spend Sunday?’ And she sez 
‘Yes,’ and off she goes. Monday 


mornin’, word came that she couldn’t 
teach no more. I was all struck up, but 
that time I shut the school-house for 
good. Some of her folks come over 
and picked up her things—said she 
wasn’t very well. Wimmen-folks is 
queer,’’ he summed up; ‘guess she 
took a notion she was tired of it, but 
’twan’t like her to peeter out so.”’ 

‘<I understand it,’’ the romancer 
mentally said: ‘‘she probably met F. B. 
when she was away at school, and they 
fell in love; and then, after she came 
home, he stopped writing, and she found 
out that he was not worth anything, and 
she hadn’t the heart to go on with her 
work. These Northern natures are so 
reticent, probably not a soul under- 
stands it.’’ 

His view of the matter was strength- 
ened a few days later. There was a 
spring not far from the school-house, 
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where he often went for a drink of the 
pure cold water. During the dry August 
days, it showed symptoms of diminish- 
ing ; and, in poking about a little to 
enlarge the inlet, he brought up some- 
thing on the end of his stick, which 
proved to be a ring—a love-knot, too— 
and inside appeared again the initials 
F. B., and beside them P. H. 

What further corroboration was 
needed? The lover had proved faith- 
less, and the high-spirited girl had thrown 
away his ring. How she must have suf- 
fered ! all alone, too, for clearly she had 
confided in no one. He felt there was 
a bond between them, now that he had 
so unwittingly stumbled on her secret. 
He longed to see her and show his sym- 
pathy, though of course it would not do 
to express any. Perhaps he might prove 
to her that all men were not so untrust- 
worthy. If she were too ill to come 
back to East Granby, she must be worry- 
ing over that picture she had left behind, 
fearing its discovery. He would like her 
to know that it had fallen into safe 
hands. And then he felt as if he ought 
to return that ring ; she might be glad to 
send it back to the recreant F.B. Any- 
way, he had no right to keep it. 

Accordingly he announced, one morn- 
ing, that he was going for a long walk. 
Mother Baker put up a lunch for him, 
and off he started, not asking for any com- 
pany. It was very near the end of his 
stay in East Granby, and the September 
air was exhilarating. Carter strode up 
hill and down, along the wooded roads, 
with a sense of excitement added to his 
enjoyment of the beauties of nature. 
He imagined just the course his advent- 
ure would take. He planned the conver- 
sation. After presenting his credentials, 
he should begin by saying that he was 
now using the desk which she had 
graced. She would blush and ask nerv- 
ously if he used the whole desk. He 
would say ‘‘ Yes’’ with a significant look, 
and then pause ; and so on. 

He. reached Medbank before noon, 
and stopped at ‘‘the store’’ to inquire 
where Doctor Harris lived. Two or 
three idlers seated on flour - barrels 


scanned him pretty closely, and the 
postmaster, after giving him the desired 
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information, added: ‘‘Ain’t you a day 
late ?’’ with an air of facetious friendli- 
ness. Carter stared at him. 

‘<The wedding was yesterday,’’ the 
man went on; ‘‘ thought you might have 
miscalculated,’’ and he chuckled with 
the rest of the audience over his joke. 

Carter answered stiffly that he was not 
interested in the wedding, and escaped. 
He retained presence of mind enough 
to walk in the direction of the house 
which had been pointed out to him, but 
went by it into the woods. When safe 
in their shelter, he ejaculated : ‘‘ Idiot !’’ 
And he continued to ejaculate that word 
at intervals all the afternoon, as he 
retraced his homeward way. 

When he reached the house at rather 
a late hour, he found it deserted by the 
boys. His supper had been saved for 
him, and Mrs. Baker was hovering about 
in a state of great excitement. He was 
hardly seated before she broke out: 

‘“¢ You’ve heard me and father speak 
of Patty Harris? Well, do you think, 
she’s gone and got married!’’ Pro- 
ducing the ‘‘ Weekly Herald,’’ which 
had just arrived, she pointed to an item 
which set forth with flowery phrases that 
the county-seat of Medbank had been 
electrified by the sudden appearance in 
their midst of a stranger who had borne 
away one of their fairest daughters. 
Underneath was the customary notice: 

‘* By the Rev. Henry Staples, at the 
house of the bride’s father, Martha 
Harris to Frederic Benedict, of St. 
Albans.”’ 

‘«She was a close one!’’ Mrs. Baker 
declared ; ‘‘ she never let on, all the time 
she was here, that she had any prospects. 
I did kinder suspicion her when a fellar 
from the place where she went to ’cademy 
came school-visiting, but she 
brought him in to tea nor nothing. 
Then, when she lost her ring ’’—Carter 
started—‘‘ oh, you did not know about 
that? Why, she lost a ring while she 
was here, and was in such a kertow over 
it—set all the children to hunting ; but, 
when I joked her, she just said it was a 
‘memento.’ Well, girls is queer; they 
ain’t never satisfied till they air going to 
be married, and then they go and act 
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ashamed of it! That’s why she couldn’t 
teach no more, all of a sudden—found 
she’d got to get ready in a hurry. 
Should think she might have told me, 
now I do say!’’ And the good woman, 
with an aggrieved air, gathered up a 
handful of dishes and left the room. 

The last bit of mystery was cleared 
away by the end of the week. As Car- 
ter came out of the school-house at 
night, he found a small tow-headed girl 
hanging around the door. She looked 
up shyly as he appeared, and seemed to 
wish to say something; so he tried to 
encourage her by saying: ‘‘ Can I do 
anything for you?’’ 

She shuffled from one spot to the 
other a moment, then darted by him 
into the school-room. He followed her 
quickly, and she ran up to the teacher’s 
platform, where she stopped irresolutely, 
seeing him behind her. 

“<Tell me what you wish,’’ he said, 
rather sternly. Then, not meaning to 
frighten the small girl, he smiled and 
added: ‘I'll help you, if I can.” 

The smile seemed to open her heart, 
and she said faintly: ‘‘ There’s something 
in teacher’s desk.’’ 

‘* What ?”’ heasked. ‘‘ Was that little 
mirror yours?’ It never did seem like 
her, flashed through his mind. 

She shook her head vigorously, and 
then found her voice. 

‘‘She kep’ me in, one day. She 
locked me in while she went to dinner, 
and I’’—she paused and looked up at 
the young man, so he said understand- 
ingly : 

‘‘And you did some mischief ?’’ 

She nodded, and a regretful look came 
into her eyes. 

‘I found a picture, and I was mad, 
and I stuck some pins through it into 
the desk. And then I was ’fraid to tell, 
and she went home sick, and didn’t never 
come back.”’ 

When Hugh Carter packed his trunk 
that night, he did up a certain small 
package with great care and addressed 
it: ‘‘Mrs. Frederic Benedict, care of 
Dr. Harris, Medbank, Vermont.’’ With 
the end of the summer had come the 
end of his romance. 


Leigh Webster. 
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O one knew where he came 
from, but that did not mat- 
ter; no one cared. Inside 
of a week, he was as much 
at home as any of the boys ; 

and he seemed to have forgotten how he 
came to be there, or that there could 
be any reason for his going away. 

Old Grooms had found him near the 
lower ford. It was a cold day, and 
Grooms was returning from town with 
the mail. The sight of the small sturdy 
figure trudging on ahead made him 
quicken his horses. The river was but 
a short distance away, and the bridge, 
which had been destroyed by the spring 
floods, had not been replaced. Few 
people traveled in this country except 
on horseback or in wagons, and occa- 
sional pedestrians were accustomed to 
wait at the fords for passing teams. 
Grooms took some bundles from the 
‘seat and placed them in the body of the 
wagon, then he shouted for the boy to 
walt. 

But the small figure trudged merrily 
on, and his clear whistle came floating 
back through the crisp air. When he 
reached the bank of the river, he disap- 
peared. A few minutes later, Grooms 
reined in his horses with a sharp jerk. 

‘¢Tuk to the water, fer a fac’ !’’ he 
ejaculated, and, in his surprise, he 
allowed the whip to slip from his grasp. 
Before he could recover it, the swift 
current had whirled it beyond his reach. 

Out in the river, the boy’s head 
bobbed up and down. Evidently he 
was a powerful swimmer ; for, in spite 
of the current, he rapidly neared the 
opposite bank. Grooms watched him 
until he emerged and shook himself like 
a Newfoundland ; a moment later, the 
clear whistle came merrily across the 
water. 

‘¢Wal, ef that ain’t the beatenes’ !’’ 
And Grooms leaned forward and brought 
his open palm down upon the nearest 
horse with a resounding slap. 
animal plunged forward, he caught the 
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reins in both hands. For a moment, 
it seemed as though the wagon would be 
overturned; then the horses quieted 
down. ‘‘Hit’s the cur’uses’ thing I 
ever did see,’’ he continued, as he 
guided them skillfully across the river ; 
‘¢ water cold’s ice, ’n’ runnin’ like mad. 
An’ fer a fac’, that chap tuk to hit jes’ 
like a duck. Beatenes’ thing I ever did 
see !’’ 

Chuckling quietly to himself, he urged 
the horses up the bank and started them 
into a gentle trot. Out in the fields, the 
brown shocks of corn stood like long 
rows of sentinels guarding the armies of 
yellow pumpkins which were scattered 
over the ground. Quail whistled to each 
other across the dry stubble, and occa- 
sionally a chipmuck could be seen skurry- 
ing along the zigzag fence, with an acorn - 
or a walnut to be added to his winter 
store. 

As the farmer came opposite the boy, 
his chuckle broadened into a good- 
humored laugh. 

‘¢ Pile in here, youngster !’’ he called, 
cheerily. <‘‘ Ridin’ ar’ jes’ cheap’s 
walkin’, an’ a mighty sight easier. Come 
fur ?”’ ‘ 

But the boy only stared at him with 
an expressionless face. It was only 
when the invitation was repeated that he 
seemed to comprehend. Then he 
climbed into the wagon with a pleased 
grin. He was apparently twelve or four- 
teen years of age, and would have been 
handsome were it not for his perpetual 
smile. Grooms looked at him curiously. 

‘Come fur ?’’ he repeated, as he once 
more urged his horses into a trot. 

The boy looked puzzled. 

«*T dunno,” he said, doubtfully. 

‘¢ Wal, whar ye boun’ fer ?”’ 

Again the face clouded. 

“‘T dunno.’”’ Then the grin returned 
and the head began to bob vigorously. 
“<Yes, yes; I reckon so.’’ And he 
looked as pleased as though he had 
solved a difficult problem. 

Grooms gazed at him pityingly. 
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‘“¢Not all thar,’’ he said, half aloud. 
“‘An’ hit’s a pity, too; fer he seems a 
likely young feller. Strong an’ harn- 
some an’ the bes’ swimmer I ever seed.”’ 

For ‘some time, they rode on in 
silence, the boy gazing about with a 
pleased half-wondering expression, and 


the man watching him covertly. At 
length, he asked slowly: 
‘‘What’s your name, sonny? Name 


—name !’’ he repeated, as the boy gazed 
at him vacantly. 

‘Oh, yes! yes! I dunno—Jimmie.’’ 
And he laughed gleefully as he looked 
into his companion’s*face for approba- 
tion. ‘‘Jimmie—I dunno.’’ And again 
he bobbed his head vigorously. 

<¢ Wal, never mind, Jimmie.’’ Grooms 
placed his hand kindly upon the boy’s 
shoulder. ‘‘ Hit’s all right, an’ I reckon 
you’ ll be tuk car’ of like the res’ of us. 
Hev some candy?’’ Reaching down 
into the wagon, he selected a _ small 
package, which he opened carefully and 
offered to the boy. ‘I bought hit. fer 
the children,’’ he said, genially, “‘ but I 
reckon thar’ll be ’nough to go roun’.’’ 

Jimmie looked at him inquiringly for 
a moment, then he selected one of the 
brightest pieces, which he placed in his 
mouth with evident satisfaction. But, 
when he was urged to take more, he put 
his hands behind him with an odd little 
laugh ; more urging only made him shake 
his head vigorously. 

«¢ Wal, ye’ve got manners, fer a fac’,’’ 
said Grooms, as he tied up the package 
and replaced it in the wagon. ‘‘ None 
of my boys would ’a’ stopped, so long 
as thar war any lef’.’’ ; 

Gradually they had approached the 
foot of the mountains. An abrupt turn, 
and they found themselves at the entrance 
of a small valley. It was a mile or more 
in extent, and cut through the centre by 
a slow-moving river. The ground was 
low and flat and covered with a thick 
growth of rowen. Grooms gazed at it 
with much satisfaction. 

‘‘No sech grass in the country we’ve 
been comin’ through,’’ he said. ‘I 
reckon this valley’s the bes’ lan’ in ten 
mile.’’ 

The boy did not answer. He was 
looking about curiously and whistling 
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softly to himself. Presently they left 
the main road and took a path which 
followed the windings of the river. 
Near the upper end of the valley was 
a small unpainted farm-house. 

Some years before, Grooms had come 
into the country and selected this place 
against the advice of the neighbors. 
It was good grass-land, they said, but 
not safe for a building-site: there was 
always danger of sudden overflow from 
the river. But two years had passed 
without serious damage, and he was 
beginning to laugh at their prophecies. 

As the wagon stopped in front of the 
farm-house, several half-grown boys came 
trooping out. 

‘«Here you, Tom an’ Bill, take out 
these hosses an’ see they’re rubbed down 
good. You, Bob, tote them bundles 
inter the house, an’ take car’ you don’t 
bust a paper. Now, sonny,’’ turning to 
Jimmie, who was gazing at the boys with 
a friendly grin, ‘‘s’posen we go ’n’ see 
ef we ’n find some dinner.’’ 

With a chuckling laugh, the boy 
sprang lightly to the ground; but, 
instead of following him into the house, 
he turned and helped Bob unload the 
wagon. Not until the last bundle was 
cared for, did he follow the old farmer 
into the kitchen. 

That evening, Grooms and his wife 
held a long conversation. 

‘<Wal,’’ said the farmer at last, as he 
began to rake the ashes over the coals, 
preparatory to going to bed, ‘‘I reckon 
we'll hatter keep him a few days, any- 
how. He seems right handy, an’ kin 
he’p the boys bout shuckin’. Nex’ 
time I go to town, I'll take him back.’’ 

But, before that time came, they were 
all anxious for him to stay. Even Mrs. 
Grooms declared that he was “ pow’ ful 
handy roun’ the house.’’ She set him 
to cleaning potatoes and washing floors, 
and, after a time, began to intrust him 
with the dishes and churn. He was 
quick to learn, and seemed anxious to 
please ; but it was always necessary for 
someone to be with him. When left 


alone, he would forget his work and 
begin to chuckle and talk to himself. 

Outside, he was a general favorite with 
He was always good-natured 


the boys. 
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and smiling, and always willing to do 
whatever they told him. Most of their 
chores gradually became his, and he 
accepted them with the gratitude of one 
who has been accorded a special favor. 
One or more of the boys usually accom- 
panied him and stood by while he did 
the work. At first, the old farmer tried 
to keep them from imposing upon him ; 
but Jimmie seemed so distressed at being 
deprived of some of the chores, that the 
boys were gradually left to themselves. 

After seeding and shucking, there was 
little farm-work except the chores. 
During the winter, the boys attended the 
public school over on the ridge, and 
Jimmie was left more to himself. When 
he was not at work in the house or barn, 
he was generally down by the river, 
hunting musk-rats and minks. 

Late in the winter, there was an 
unusually heavy fall of snow, and the 
roads were impassable for weeks. As 
soon as they were partly opened, Grooms 
went to town. When he returned, he 
looked annoyed. 

‘‘ Court sits Monday,’’ he said to his 
wife, ‘¢an’ I’m on jury. Mebbe I’ll be 
gone a week, an’ mebbe more. ‘The 
roads are that bad, I don’t reckon I ’n 
git home nights.’’ 

‘¢Oh, wal, hit don’t matter,’’ she 
answered, placidly. ‘‘Thar’s only the 
chores, an’ the boys kin do them. You 
kin board ’long of Cousin Sam Varley.”’ 

That night, it commenced snowing 
again: soft and fine at first, but increas- 
ing in violence as the wind set in from 
the northeast. Monday morning, it was 
still falling, and the wind cut one like 
a knife. 

‘No sorter use to look fer me back 
till the weather settles,’’ said Grooms, 
as he put on his great-coat and buttoned 
it up round his neck. ‘‘ Hit’s goin’ to 
be a tight squeeze to git inter town, but 
I reckon I ’n fetch hit. I sh’ll go hoss- 
back. You boys mus’ look arter things 
car’ful.’’ And he pulled his fur cap 
down over his ears and tied the strings. 
‘«¢ Give the cattle water reg’ lar, an’ see ’t 
the hogs an’ hens don’t git snowed up ; 
an’ don’t ferget ole Charlie’s salt.’’ 

Jimmie was outside, holding the horse 
and whistling softly to himself. When 
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Grooms climbed into the saddle, he 
gazed at him vacantly. 

‘‘Wal, good-bye, sonny,’’ and the 
man’s hand rested for a moment upon 
the boy’s shoulder. ‘‘ Take car’ of the 
fambly while I’m gone, an’ be a good 
boy. T1l done bring you sompin’ from 
town.’’ 

Jimmie stopped whistling, but made 
no answer. Gazing at his expressionless 
features, the man’s own face clouded. 

‘‘Poor fool!’’ he muttered, as he 
rode away. ‘‘I don’t reckon he under- 
stood.’’ 

All that day and the next, it continued 
to snow; then the wind came round to 
the south, and it changed to rain. The 
country had not known such a storm for 
years, and Mrs. Grooms and the older 
boys began to look anxious. 

In the morning, it was still raining, 
and the boys caine back from their chores 
with anxious faces. 

‘« The water’s in the barn-yard,’’ said 
Tom, fearfully, ‘‘an’ hit’s still risin’. I 
reckon we better take the cattle up to the 
high groun’.’’ 

Mrs. Grooms threw back a shutter and 
looked out. It was barely light, and the 
driving rain almost blinded her ; but she 
saw enough to make her turn pale. All 
the lower end of the valley was a broad 
sheet of water, and above the noise of 
the storm could be heard the more 
ominous roar of the stream as it came 
rushing down from the mountain. 

‘* Yes, I reckon ye’ll hatter be gittin’ 
?em out,’’ she said, in an anxious voice, 
as she turmed back from the window. 
‘« Thar’s a heap of snow in the mount’n, 
an’ I ’low the river’s goin’ to rise furder 
yit. Drive ’em high up’s you kin, pigs 
an’ all.’’ 

It was nearly noon before the boys had 
accomplished their task. By that time, 
the water had crept up from the barn- 
yard to within a few feet of the door. 
There were still the chickens and the 
ducks to be cared for, and these were 
carried into the house, one by one, and 
fastened in the garret. When all were 


in a place of safety, Mrs. Grooms returned 
to the window. 

*‘I low we better be movin’ upstairs 
ourse’fs,’’ she said, in a frightened voice. 
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‘©The water’s done hid the door-step, 
an’ I kin feel the house a-tremblin’. I 
wisht your paw war here.”’ 

After dinner, the rain slackened a 
little, and the sun came out from behind 
the clouds; but, before night, the dark 
masses had closed together, and the 
storm was once more beating against 
the house. 

And, inch by inch and foot by foot, 
the water advanced upon them. It crept 
into the kitchen and drove them up 
the stairs. It followed them, step by 
step, until they had to take refuge upon 
the bed. When it became dark, they 
lit the lantern and waited, the older 
ones silent and watchful, and the younger 
ones crying to themselves with low 
frightened sobs. 

Outside, they could hear the lapping 
of the water as it rushed by. Now and 
then, the whole building trembled under 
the shock of a passing tree or piece of 
timber. They could hear it as it ground 
along the side of the building, tearing 
off clapboards and casings. Often they 
held their breath in dread of the house 
going to pieces. 

All through the day, Jimmie had been 
with them, working as though he real- 
ized the imminence of the danger ; but, 
as it grew dark, he suddenly disappeared. 
They feared that he had been swept 
away by the flood. 

As the hours went by, the shocks grew 
more frequent. They could feel the 
house tremble and quiver, and feared 
that every fresh blow would tear it from 
its foundations. Suddenly they heard 
a strange cry at the window: a white 
face was looking at them through the 
glass. 

Tom sprang from the bed; the water 
was up to his knees. 

‘¢ Why, maw,”’ he cried, as he threw 
open the window, ‘‘hit’s Jimmie, an’ 
he’s got our boat! I wonder how ever 
he foun’ hit ?”’ 

In a moment, they were all crowding 
around him. Mrs. Grooms held the baby 
in her arms. Outside, Jimmie was hold- 
ing on to the window-sill with one hand, 
while he made eager motions with the 
other. At the same time, he was uttering 


short impatient cries. 
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‘« He wants us to git in the boat,’’ said 
Mrs. Grooms, as she snatched a blanket 
from the bed and wrapped it around the 
baby. ‘‘Hurry!’’ as the house again 
shook under the blow of some passing 
object. 

Tom and Bill sprang into the boat and 
helped Jimmie hold it in position ; then 
the rest crowded in as rapidly as possi- 
ble. Suddenly a black object came 
rushing down ‘upon them: it just grazed 
the boat, but the blow was sufficient to 
loosen the boys’ grasp. As the boat 
whirled away, Jimmie sprang into the 
water. Mrs. Grooms heard the splash. 

‘‘What’s that?’ she asked, fearfully. 

‘«Jimmie,’’ answered Tom, _hesitat- 
ingly. ‘I reckon he’s done gone arter 
Nettie an’ little Fred; they hadn’ got 
in. But hit’s no sorter use: nothin’ 
could git this boat back now.’’ ‘Then 
he added, under his breath: ‘* But I’d 
’a’ gone arter him, ef I’d ’a’ know’d how 
to swim.”’ 

Mrs. Grooms sank back with a low 
cry. But, as Tom had said, nothing 
could be done now; they could only 
wait. 

In the confusion, the lantern had been 
extinguished: now there was only black- 
ness—blackness and the roar of the water 
and the wild beating of the storm. 

As the hours went by, they drifted in 
the quiet places along the banks; they 
were whirled and tossed by the rapid 
currents of the river’s centre; they ran 
into snags and tree-tops, and were beaten 
and bruised by floating trees and débris. 

Morning found them many miles down 
the river. At last, a current bore them 
into a quiet nook, and the farmer whose 
house overlooked the place came down 
and rescued them. 

Back near the foot of the mountains, 
a horseman was making his way slowly 
through the snow and mud. At times, 
he was obliged to dismount and lead his 
horse over a deep drift ; then he would 
find himself toiling painfully through a 
red sea of clinging mud. When he 
reached the head of the valley, he 
stopped with a low cry of dismay. The 
valley was a broad lake, and where the 
house had been was only black mocking 
water. 
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For a long time, the man stood there, 
gazing silently ; then he walked slowly 
along the shore of the lake, searching 
for something he dreaded to find. Hour 
after hour went by, and still he searched 
on; and his back was bent, and he 
walked like a man who was very old 
and feeble. At last, he paused near a 
small thicket. As he did so, he heard 
a sudden cry: 

«« Daddy ! 
water !’’ 

A quick flush came into his face, and 
the stoop left his shoulders. Reaching 
forward, he parted the bushes, and there, 
not a dozen feet from shore, was a small 
raft made of chairs and benches. On it 
was a little girl of ten or twelve and 
a small boy. 

‘Nettie! Freddie!’’ In a moment, 
he was in the water, dragging them to 
land. 

‘*Where’s your maw an’ 
Ain’t they safe ?”’ 


Oh, daddy! Here on the 


the res’? 
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they done went off in 
the boat. Hit broke loose ’fore we got 
in. Jimmie come back an’ fixed the 
raf’ fer us.’’ 

«‘An’ where is Jimmie ?’’ 

The little girl’s face suddenly became 
grave and overcast. 

‘‘T "low he’s gone dead,’’ she said, 
soberly. ‘*He done swim behin’ us all 
night, an’ kep’ off the logs an’ things. 
When hit come mornin’, he looked 
awful white an’ tired. JI ast him to git 
on the raf’ ’long of us, but he jes’ shook 
his head an’ sorter laffed. I reckon he 
"lowed ’twarn’t strong ’nough. By ’m 
by, he waved his han’ to us an’ let go. 
I seen him when he went down.’’ She 
paused a moment, and then asked in a 
low voice: ‘‘ Don’t you think Jimmie 
was brave, daddy ?”’ 

But the man did not answer; he was 
wiping the water from Freddie’s curls. 
When he looked up, there were tears in 
his eyes. 


‘“<T reckon so; 


Frank H. Sweet. 
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HY rounds my hour in dreaming? 
Why, brain, with thought art teeming ? 
Melts all my real to seeming— 


Half-light alone is streaming 


From uncut leaves! 


O revery rich with hoping, 

Fair meadow softly sloping ! 

Fancy with rude fact coping, 

Unguessed thy wealth, I’m groping 
In uncut leaves ! 


Divine the wand that guideth ; 

Blest future, Good close hideth, 

Protecting—doubt it chideth, 

Peace o’er my dream abideth— 
Dear uncut leaves ! 


Elizabeth H. Tobey. 











COMPENSATION. 


OW many an acorn falls to die 
For one that makes a tree! 
How many a heart must pass me by 
For one that cleaves to me! 


How many a suppliant wave of sound 
Must still unheeded roll, 
For one low utterance that found 
An echo in my soul ! 
John B. Tabb, 














REAPING. 


OW is it I forget the good 

You brought me in the past, 
And dwell upon the tireless grief 
You wrought me at the last ? 


How is it I forget how kind 
You were for years and years, 
And only think how at the last 
You gave me shame and tears? 


How is it I forget the fault 
Was mine—my very own, 
And murtaur in my sleepless grief 
That it was yours alone? 


This is my punishment. Love’s rose 
Has fallen by the way ; 

But on its thorn, that still remains, 
My heart bleeds night and day. 


Lilla Higginson. 
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MORDAUNT’S WAY OUT. 


ORDAUNT could not see his buy that picture for Nellie Clayton—had 
| way out of the difficulty. The made up his mind over-night to do so. 


women were Charley Clayton’s ‘IT suppose,’’ she said, icily, to Ives, 
widow and Kate Thorn. His mother, ‘‘ you know Mrs. Clayton very well.’’ 
a charming lady, with a gentle penchant ‘¢T introduced her and Clayton,”’ 
for knitting useless articles, sympathized replied Ives. ‘‘ I presented Fritz to her.’’ 
worriedly. This morning, she was on ‘* You introduced her to a good deal 
the point of telling him that she had 
made up her mind to help him, when fm ae har. | 1. 
a servant announced: ‘‘ Mr. Ives.’’ Al, Wisse om 

"99 \ 










‘« That simpleton !’’ she ejaculated. 
‘“*He’s not half bad,’’ returned her 





son; ‘‘nobody takes him seriously. of misery when you made her acquainted 
Besides, he introduced me to Kate with Mr. Clayton,’’ said the lady. 


Thorn.’’ ‘‘He did live a pace,’’ hurriedly put 
Enter the simpleton—a mere artist, in her, son. Then: ‘*Tom, wait, and 

unimportant, and that sort of thing. I'll walk down-town with you.’”’ And 
‘*I stopped to say, Fritz,’’ he said, Ives and Mrs. Mordaunt were alone. 

‘«that that picture is out of the market. There was a little silence. 

Mrs. Clayton liked it so yesterday, when ‘¢ Mr. Ives,’’ then said the lady, knit- 


she came to the studio with you, that ting like a placid Fate, ‘ Frederick 
I sent it to her, to-day being her birth- wished to purchase that picture.’’ 

day.’’ ‘‘Why,”’ cried Ives, ‘‘he said yester- 
Mordaunt started; he had meant to day he thought he did not like it.’’ 
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‘“©Ves?’?’ Then: ‘I think you are 
a friend to Fred. Suppose I tell you 
that he is deeply enamored of two ladies. 
He may not know which he likes the 
better.”’ 

** The idea !’’ laughed Ives. 

She inclined her head. 

‘* Suppose | ask you if you can tell 
me which lady likes him best? I under- 
stand that many women treat you to 
their confidences, scarcely as they 
treat—’’ 

‘* Eligible men? Whoare the ladies ?’’ 

Then she drew back. 

‘© No,’’ she said; ‘‘I was remiss in 
speaking of it. Forget it. Say nothing 
to Fred about it. My mind is so full of 
Fred, that—that—’’ 

‘«T can imagine a mother desiring her 
son’s happiness,’’ Ives said. ‘*I don’t 
know much about it, myself; you know, 
my brother and I were very young when 
our mother died.’’ 

‘“‘And you have always taken care of 
your brother. It is a pity he has not 
repaid you better. Fred tells me—’’ 

But Fred entered the room, drawing 
on a fresh pair of tan gloves. 

When her son had kissed her good- 
bye, Mrs. Mordaunt decided what to do. 
Of course, both these women loved 
Fred ; but which loved him most, and 
which did he love most? She went to 
pay Miss Thorn a call. 

Kate was in her room, writing a note, 
when her caller was announced. 

‘‘ Bother !’’ she said. She finished 
the note and handed it to her maid. 
‘¢ Post it at once, Minnie,’’ she said, 
fluffed out her front hair, punched her 
back draperies, and sailed downstairs. 

‘*Mr. Tom Ives,’’ read Minnie, on 
the envelope. 

‘*My dear Mrs. Mordaunt,’’ said 
Kate, greeting that lady in the drawing- 
room, ‘‘this is indeed kind, to call so 
early.’’ 8 

Mrs. Mordaunt kissed her, thinking 
what a lovely daughter she would make. 
Then she proceeded to sound her. She 
staid thirty minutes, and discovered 
nothing. If Fred loved Kate Thorn 
more than he loved Nellie Clayton, Kate 
did not know it, or else she refused to 
know it until Fred had spoken. 


MORDAUNT'S 


WAY OUT. 

‘When did you last see Fred ?’’ asked 
his. mother, as she rose to go. 

‘« Last evening,’’ answered Kate, so 
decidedly that Mrs. Mordaunt kissed her 
once more. . 

‘*She loves him passionately,’’ she 
decided. ‘I could tell it by the way 
she said ‘last evening.’ Now I’ll see 
Nellie Clayton.’’ 

Mrs. Clayton was hanging a 
picture. 

‘“« Yes,’’ said Mrs. Mordaunt, ‘‘ Tom 
Ives told us about it. Fred meant to 
get that picture for you, I am _ positive ; 
but Mr. Ives forestalled him.”’ 

Mrs. Clayton elevated her brows at 
this piece of information, and was so 
confused all through the call that Mrs. 
Mordaunt was delighted. 

‘¢She worships Fred,’’ she decided. 
‘And he loves her the most ; he had no 


little 


idea of sending Kate a picture. I see 
the way out of Fred’s difficulty. Now 


I’ll go home and wait for him and tell 
him.’’ 

In the meantime, Mordaunt and Ives 
had gone down-town. Ives was not very 
genial; the idea of Mordaunt telling his 
mother he loved two women and did not 
know which one he loved best! Who 
could the women be? Mordaunt knew 
a hundred lovely women. But not to 
know which one he loved best ! 

As for Ives himself, he had “never 
considered himself well enough off to 
marry ; and, as a consequence, he had, 
as he thought, shut his heart to every 
appeal of the fine frenzy, réfused to 
acknowledge he ever cared for a woman 
in the sweet way his father had cared 
for his mother, in the way his brother 
younger than himself cared for a woman. 
Over his pipe, he had often dreamed 
dreams where one woman ruled; but, he* . 
concluded that he was wedded to his art 


and all that sort of thing, and women a! 


believed in him. 

There was one woman who did not 
believe in him. This was Charley Clay- 
ton’s widow. .She disbelieved in him 


more than ever, after Mrs. Mordaunt 
told her he had forestalled Frederick in 
the matter of the picture. 
down the picture. 

‘¢This must be returned,’’ she said. 


She took 


a 
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Thus, when Mordaunt and_ Ives 
reached the studio, there was the picture. 
Ives regarded it blankly, Mordaunt 
almost as blankly. 

‘‘Why,.’ said Mordaunt, ‘‘I thought 
you said you had sent this to Nellie 
Clayton ?”’ 


‘Did you?’’ returned Ives. ‘* You 


see it is here,’’ and began stuffing tobacco 
into his pipe. 














Somehow or other, Mordaunt grew 
cheerful. 


‘* By the way,’’ he said, ‘‘ I saw Kate 


Thorn last night. How handsome she 


is—quite goddess-like.’’ 

Ives looked at him as though about to 
say something ; then, apparently chang- 
ing his mind, lighted his pipe and made 
a volcano of himself. 

‘*Would you call Kate Thorn very 
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sweet-tempered ?’’ persisted Mordaunt, 
more and more cheerful. 

** Devilishly,’’ laconically responded 
Ives. 

Mordaunt looked up. 

‘Every woman is 
able to take her own | 
part nowadays,’’ ex- 
plained Ives. 

















Just then, the postman 
thundered on the door, 
and in fluttered a square 
envelope through the slit 
in the panel. Mordaunt was nearer the 
door, and picked up the missive. It was 
his turn to start, for upon the envelope 
he recognized the tall chirography of 
Kate Thorn. But Ives tossed the letter 
aside, and Mordaunt brightened again. 
‘¢ Fred,’’ said Ives, all at once, ‘‘ you 
can have that picture—a present,’’ and 
laughed. Mordaunt smoothed his mus- 
tache. 
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‘¢ Why don’t you read your letter ?’’ 
he asked, genially. ‘‘ Don’t mind me.’’ 

Ives tore open the letter, only to send 
it spinning into the grate. 

Mordaunt, on the instant, felt ‘‘ good.”’ 
Then he felt not so ‘‘ good’’; it might be 
that both these women disliked Ives, but 
that was no answer to the question that 
agitated his mind: which did he like 
best—he, himself, Mordaunt? - 

‘*'Tom,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m going to tell 
a story.’’ 

‘* Make it short,’’ said ‘Tom, his man- 
ner shorter than any story on record. 


- s 
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WAY OUT. 

‘*Toa wife?’’ demanded Ives. ‘I’ve 
helped more than one man that way.”’ 

‘¢Charley Clayton, for  instance,”’ 
Mordaunt said, as under the circum- 
stances he was justified in saying. 

‘‘No wonder she hates me,’’ mildly 
murmured Ives, as though he communed 
with himself, utterly oblivious to his sur- 
roundings. 

Mordaunt felt better and better. 

‘*Tom,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s like this: 
a fellow knows that two certain ladies 
think the world of him, but he can’t 
decide which he likes the better. Sup- 

pose he wants to get 

\\ out of such a quandary ; 
na what do you, who know 

\\\ women so well, advise 
him to do ?”’ 

‘« Hang himself,”’ Ives 














’ 


‘‘I like two fine women,’ 
Mordaunt, sheepishly, ‘‘ and—’’ 

‘*You don’t know which one likes 
you,”’ finished Ives. 

‘«Come, I like that,’’ sharply said 
Mordaunt. ‘‘ Look here: women seem 
to regard you differently from the way 
they regard other men—-sort of brotherly, 
you know.”’ 

Ives glared at him. 

‘‘T thought,’’ pursued Mordaunt, 
‘¢that you might be able to help me—’”’ 


began 


answered. 

Mordaunt — shrugged 
his shoulders and 

laughed, as though 
f\\ he could understand 
}\\\. the vagaries of his friend 
‘| to-day. 

‘*No,’’ said Ives, 
picking up his palette, 
‘“‘don’t come to me 
with love-matters. Go 
to a woman—any 
woman ; she'd fike it. 
Go to your mother, even.’’ 

At which, Mordaunt cooled. 

He was still in difficulty. Sup- 
pose he went to Nell Clayton, 
when he did not know if it were 
she he loved? Before him rose her 
beautiful face, her tender half-sad eyes, 
and his heart beat uncomfortably. Then 
came the face of Kate Thorn. Kate! 


None of your Chatherines or Kathryns ; 


but Kate—Kate, suggestive of hazel eyes, 
a wind back of the small head blowing 
over the fair broad brow little wisps of 
brown hair holding in it an inexplicable 
sheen of gold. Suppose he went to Nell, 
only to find that it was Kate he loved ; 
on the other hand, he might go to Kate 
and become entangled in her eyes, to 
discover later that Nell owned his heart. 

‘«The unexpected always happens,’’ 
he said, irritably. ‘‘The way out may 


come of itself,’’ and took himself off. 
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“¢T wonder,’’ mused Ives, ‘: if he’s in 
love with two women at the same time ? 
It’s hard enough to take them singly.’’ 
Then he saw Kate Thorn’s letter puck- 
ering on the cooler coals in the grate. 
‘*Must Harry have this sorrow, poor old 
duffer ?’’ he said. 

Now, Harry was his brother in the 
West. He took the letter and read its 
few curt lines. 


‘““Pll go to her,’’ he said. ‘She 
mustn’t throw him over like this.’’ 
Miss Thorn was at home. She had 


a visitor, to whom she had told how she 
was about to give up Harry. 

‘“¢T can’t see him,’’ she said ; 
eyes are too red.’’ 

‘* Pll draw the curtains,’’ sug- 
gested her visitor. ‘See him, 
and have it over; of course, 
he comes. in answer to your 
note about Harry. 
Pll go behind this 
door. There! it’s 
nice and dark, and 
he’ll be sure to tum- 
ble over something 
and hurt his shins. 
To upset him a little 
more, tell him you 
have a splitting head- 
ache and he must 
speak low.”’ 

Ives was shown in. 

‘‘T have a splitting 
headache,’’ said Kate; /\1// |: 
‘“‘you must speak  \Vdie 
low.”’ \ 

But he paid little 
heed ; he was urging 
Harry’s case, saying 
how long the boy had 
loved her, how miserable it was for her to 
break with him simply because Mordaunt 
kept on repeating all the extravagant 
stories he heard about Harry. He went 
on till he found himself on his knees. 

‘* He loves you, Kate,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
he hopes to come home and claim you. 
He is true to you, and he cannot go 
very far wrong if he has you always near 
his heart. You women listen too readily 
to gossip against those you love. For 
you do love Harry—you cannot look me 
in the face and say you do not.”’ 


ce my 
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She could not. 
‘*Of course not,’’ he said. ‘* Now 


I'll write to him and give him the very 
devil. For myself, 1 don’t believe he’s. 
done more than play a few games of 
chance. Only, Kate, dear Kate, don’t 
send him adrift. Will you be happier in 
giving him up? I know what it is to 
give up one we love. You never thought 
of love and me, did you? Yet I loved 


a woman once—lI was too poor in purse 
to aspire 


to her. Maybe she never 










thought of me, for I presented a man to 
her and she married him.’’ 

‘¢ You presented Harry to me, Tom.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, and Harry loves you more than 
poor Claytdn loved— Say, is that door 
all right? I thought it wobbled.”’ 

‘‘T always thought you liked Nell.’’ 

‘“¢T love her, but I am nothing to her.”’ 

“¢ How do you know that ?”’ 

«« That door—”’ 

‘«How do you know you’re nothing 
to Nell? Don’t you think a woman 


sometimes marries from pique ?’’ 
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“IT anything to her? Why, she 
wouldn’t even have a little picture I sent 
her to-day—her birthday. No, no: I 
only tell you this, Kate, to show you the 
dreariness of loving and not having. So 
be kind to Harry, even to his faults. 
That door—’’ 

‘¢Tom,’”’ she said, ‘‘I will,’’ and 
leaned over and kissed him on the brow. 
‘* Stay as you are. Let me tell you about 
that goose—Nellie Clayton. She came 
to see me this morning. She told me 
about the picture. She fears you sent it 
in jest.’’ 

‘¢In jest?’’ the horror in his voice! 
‘«T never thought—’’ 

‘*You never think of yourself,’’ she 
said. ‘*That’s why Harry—why every- 
body depends upon you. Don’t you 
write to Harry—let me do it; let me 
give him—what you said. I can do it. 
3ut Nell! You and she looked very 
well together last week, taking that 
country walk together—quite lover-like. 
And I don’t believe she hates you quite. 
But Mrs. Mordaunt paid her a call this 
morning and told her Fred had intended 
to send that picture to her, only you got 
the start of him. Between you and me, 
Nell is very fond of Fred; he keeps 
himself so posted regarding the foibles 
of his friends. His mother called on 
me this morning, too. I love that 
woman. You will perceive I am in a 
very loving mood to-day. That’s why I 
feel equal to giving Harry the—what you 
said. As for Nell, what is a man’s lack 
of fortune, to the woman who loves 
him ?”’ 

Ives cried out. She-raised her hand. 

‘« There !’’ she said. ‘* Don’t think 
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I’m giving you false hopes. A man who 
has done without hope preferably should 
not expect the impossible. It is my 
opinion that Nell will marry Freddie 
Mordaunt and—’’ 

The door swung back with a clatter. 
Ives sprang to his feet. Nellie Clayton, 
in awful confusion, confronted them. 

Kate opposed Ives. 

‘«Why don’t you speak for yourself, 
Tom ?’’ she said, and marched toward 
the door. 

‘« Kate !’’ faintly called Mrs, Clayton. 

‘¢ You have always spoken for others,’’ 
said Kate, nearing the door; ‘‘ for once, 
speak for yourself, Tom.’’ 

‘« Kate !’’ again called the widow. ‘<I 
must go. You know the dressmaker 
expects me, you foolish thing.”’ 

‘Don’t either of you,’’ said Kate, 
her hand on the knob, ‘‘attempt to 
leave this room for ten minutes. I’m 
going to write to Harry and give him— 
you know what, Tom. Nell, listen to 
what this laggard has to say; if you'd 
heard it years ago, you might have been 
a more agreeable person,’’ and disap- 
peared, shutting the door with emphasis. 

At the end of ten minutes— But 
why should another word be said ? 

Except just this: that, before those 
ten minutes were up, Mordaunt, taking 
Ives’s advice concerning the advisability 
of consulting a woman in affairs of the 
heart, was rounding a corner on his way 
home to confer with his mother as to 
the way out of his difficulty. Yet, as 
he had said, the unexpected always hap- 
pens; and had not the way out come 
about without very much exertion on 
his part? 

Tom Fes. 


AWAY. 


IKE ‘the base Indian ’’ of long ago, 
You ‘‘ cast away a pearl.’’ 
I wonder, did you know? 


Aye, in the dust you cast a true heart low— 
Your one white lustrous pearl ! 
I wonder, did you know? 


Grace Hibbard. 
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CTOBER 16th, 1887.—Truly, 
() I am worn out and discouraged. 
This is the end of the second 
week that I have spent in wandering 
about from place to place, answering 
advertisements of all sorts and kinds. 
But, however satisfactory my other quali- 
fications may be, I am encumbered with 
two possessions which, though usually 
reckoned an advantage, totally incapaci- 
tate me for the positions for which I am 
otherwise so eminently adapted. I am 
too young and too good-looking to be 
trusted in the house with marriageable 
sons or susceptible husbands ; therefore, 
mothers will not engage me as governess 
to their children, or careful wives as 
companion or reader. I have one adver- 
tisement yet unanswered; but, as the 
position is in the seclysion of the coun- 
try, andI love the city, I have kept it 
till the last. Here it is: 

‘*WantED—A lady who does not 
object to the strict retirement of the 
country, to fill the double post of com- 
panion to an elderly lady and accom- 
panist toa violinist. A person of middle 
age preferred. Address E. J. K., Grey- 
lock Hall, Denbigh.’’ 

Now, there it is again—‘‘ middle age 
preferred.’’ If I were to go down to 
Greylock Hall, Denbigh, the elderly 
lady, who presumably has some specimen 
of masculinity around her, will say, as 
the rest have done: ‘‘ Your accomplish- 
ments seem quite ample, my dear; but I 
prefer a less attractive and more experi- 
enced person.’’ 

This is my last straw, however. What 
shall I do? I must get something to do, 
or the wo]f will swallow me bodily. As 
' it is, I feel his fangs gnawing at my half- 
starved stomach. 

OcroBER 17th.—A happy thought 
occurred to me last night, just as I was 
going to sleep, and this morning I 
arranged the preliminaries of its execu- 
tion. The first step was to write 
«FE. J. K.,’’ stating that I am a widow, 
and, having seen the advertisement for a 
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middle-aged woman as companion, etc., 
I should like to offer myself for the 
position, as I believe myself perfectly 
competent to fill the offices required of 
me. My note was modest, but replete 
with self-respect and dignity. This dis- 
patched, I went down-town to Vignon’s 
and examined and priced wigs. I found 
them frightfully expensive, but arranged 
with Vignon to hire one for a day in case 
I receive permission from ‘‘E. J. K.’’ 
to go down to Denbigh on approval, 
with the understanding that I buy it 
if it—i.e., if I1—prove satisfactory. I 
chose a very plain dark-brown one, 
threaded with a few silver strands; and 
the change in my appearance, when I 
slipped it on over my curly yellow locks, 
was perfectly wonderful. With my 
fringe hidden beneath the smooth dark 
bands, I was sobriety and homeliness 
personified. If there is a man in the 
house, shall I have sufficient resolution 
to keep my womanly crown of glory 
stowed away under this mask ? 

OcrosBer 18th.—The reply to my note 
came this morning. It seems that a 
quiet middle-aged widow appears | to 
“FE. J. K.’’ just the person suitable for 
the life at Greylock Hall. I am to go 
down to-morrow for inspection. Am 
going out now, to secure my panoply of 
war. 

OcTOBER 22d, GREYLOCK HALL, DEN- 
BIGH.—Here I am, quite settled and at 
rest in my new home. So much has 
happened since my last entry in this 
journal that, as I feel quite dramatic— 
having caught the influence from my 
surroundings—I think I will assume the 
narrative instead of the confidential 
form, and relate my experiences as if 
they had happened to someone else. 
Listen then, commére : 

On a bright cool October morning, 
the nine-o’clock express from New York 
drew up at the station of Denbigh Junc- 
tion and deposited several passengers, 
all save one of whom hastened away 
with definite purpose. ‘The exception 
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was a slight graceful female dressed in 
mourning, whose face was almost wholly 
concealed behind a heavy lace veil. (To 
tell the truth, I was so conscious of my 
wig, I was afraid to show my face.) 
Apparently the lady was a stranger ; for 
she looked irresolutely about, and was 
just approaching the station-master with 
the evident purpose of asking directions 
when an exceedingly well-appointed foot- 
man accosted her. 

«Are you the lady for Greylock Hall ?”’ 
he inquired. 

‘« Yea, verily,’’ the soberly clad dame 
replied. 

‘« Please come this way,’’ the groom 
said, and conducted the stranger to a 
very elegant coupé drawn by a fine gray 
cob. 

Fifteen minutes of excellent work on 
the part of the animal sufficed to over- 
come the distance between the station 
and Greylock, but the lapse of -each 
minute took with it a portion of the hope 
and courage which had hitherto domi- 
nated the stranger’s soul; for, as the 
time rolled by, the carriage penetrated 
deeper and deeper into the sequestered 
loneliness of a country region barren of 
neighboring habitations. There was 
scarcely a house to be seen, save here 
and there a lonely cottage, poor and 
unattractive to the eye. A_ terrible 
depression began to steal over the stran- 
ger, whose nature was eminently gregari- 
ous and whose heart yearned for the joys 
of human companionship. 

At last, the coupé entered a stone 
gateway and rolled smoothly along a 
well-kept graveled drive, stopping finally 
before a large house whose materials of 
brick and stone were nearly concealed by 
the glowing ardent mantle of woodbine 
which time had thrown about it. 

The carriage-door was opened and the 
stranger invited to descend and enter the 
house, whose portals were held wide by a 
very respectable old woman-servant in 
a neat black stuff dress, white cap and 
apron. 

Everything about the residence bespoke 
comfort and thoroughly easy circum- 
stances, and the old lady who rose to 
greet the stranger as she entered a small 
cozy boudoir on the first floor was 
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‘‘grande dame’’ to the tips of her 
fingers, though of most gentle and charm- 
ing manners. 

‘Tam E. J. K.,’’ she said, smiling 
and extending a white beautifully-kept 
hand, ‘‘Emily Jethwaite Kenyon; and 
I have the pleasure of addressing—’’ 

‘*My name is Wheildon,”’ the stran- 
ger replied ; ‘* Ruth Wheildon.’’ 

«‘Ah, yes; pardon me, Mrs. Wheildon, 
I had forgotten that your letter bore that 
signature. Will you not have a glass of 
wine or perhaps a cup of tea before we 
discuss the matter which has brought you 
hither ?”’ 

‘Thank you, neither,’’ the stranger 
answered ; ‘‘I am quite ready to answer 
your questions.”’ 

Mrs. Kenyon bowed and began at 
once. 

‘* Let me first tell you something about 
myself and my very quiet life here, for I 
may frighten you so greatly by rehears- 
ing its utter monotony that you will not 
care to consider my proposal. I live 
here alone with myson.”’ ‘The stranger 
started ; there was a son, then—lucky 
wig! ‘His life has been one of such 
suffering that he has become almost a 
recluse. He dreads society, and for 
that reason I indulge in no social visit- 
ing. Wesee no one and go nowhere. 
My son has but one interest in life besides 
his books, and that is music. He is one 
of the finest violinists I have ever heard, 
and that instrument is his one friend and 
confidant. I have had one companion 
for many years, a relative, who was also 
a tolerable accompanist. She has lately 
died, and it is to fill her place that I 
have advertised. ‘The most arduous duty 
connected with the post is that which my 
son may lay upon you: for his muse is 
whimsical, like that of all geniuses, and 
may claim your time at the most inop- 
portune moments. Some days, the 
humor takes him to play almost inces- 
santly ; while at other times, a whole 
week may pass without a note from his 
violin. 

«¢ As for me, I really require no com- 
panion. My mind is too full of sad 


thoughts for any human need, and I 
shall make but few demands upon you. 
I speak as though you had already agreed 
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to accept the position, for I have an 
unreasonable impression that we are 
bound to know each other better. Yet 
one cannot trust to impressions, and you 
may already have concluded that the 
loneliness and isolation of Greylock Hall 
are beyond the power of recompense to 
atone for. By the way—in conclusion, 
I must add that the remuneration I offer 
is, I believe, somewhat large ; for I feel 
that the solitude of our life exacts much 
self-sacrifice from a stranger.”’ 

She named a sum which made the 
other woman’s heart leap for joy. Had 
she not already felt the attraction which 
mystery is very apt to create in the 
female breast influencing her to accept 
the situation, the half-starved stranger 
would have considered a refusal of such 
terms a direct contempt of the will of 
Providence. 

Half an hour later, the coupé was 
whirling me back to the station, with 
the treaty quite concluded and_ the 
understanding existing between me and 
my future mistress that I was to return 
to Denbigh, bag and baggage, on the 
twenty-first, for the winter at least. 
The twenty-first was yesterday; and, 
true to my word, I arrived late in the 
afternoon, too tired with packing and 
excitement to write anything in my 
journal. 

This morning, Mrs. Kenyon paid me 
a visit after a delicious breakfast had 
been served me in my room—which, 
by the bye, is very comfortable and 
pretty, though somewhat vast for my 
small person. After a few kind words, 
she said that she wished me to take the 
day for unpacking and arranging my 
belongings, and offered the assistance of 
a maid if I required it. This, of course, 
I refused. Evidently my comfort here 
is to be a subject of consideration to my 
mistress. 

I have done nothing to-day but arrange 
my rooms—a bed-chamber, bath, and 
sitting-room ; and my things, which are 
plentifully scattered about, make me feel 
quite at home already. 

OcroseR 23d.—This morning, as I 
was dressing, the old woman-servant who 
admitted me on my first visit came to 
my door to inform me that the break- 
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fast-hour is nine o’clock, and that her 
mistress would be very glad to see me 
at the table at that time. I wish you 
could have seen the difference in my 
looks when I put on my wig! 1 burst 
out laughing all by myself, as I stood 
adjusting it in front of the glass. Before 
I put it on, a girlish—yes, and I will 
say it to you, commeére, an exceedingly 
pretty—face was smiling back at me 
from under a fluffy fringe of curly golden 
hair ; the next minute, the glass reflected 
a sad demure-looking woman, whose 
face, beneath the bands of smooth silver- 
threaded hair, appeared at least ten or 
fifteen years older than the other. When 
I crowned the dark bands with the tiny 
little widow’s-cap I have adopted, my 
age and beauty were.so disguised that no 
wife or mother would have hesitated to 
engage me from fear of either. 

When I entered the breakfast-room, 
Mrs. Kenyon was standing before a 
bright cheery fire, talking with a gentle- 
man. ‘They both turned as I came in, 
and Mrs. Kenyon presented her son. 

I have never encountered so strong an 
individuality as that of Reardon Kenyon. 
I cannot tell whether the man is well or 
ill looking, whether people would remark 
upon his beauty or exclaim at his ugli- 
ness. 1 do not know whether his feat- 
ures are straight or crooked, his eyes 
brown or blue, his complexion blond or 
dark ; all that I can vouch for with cer- 
tainty is that he is himself and no other, 
that upon no borrowed lines has he 
moulded his being, and that he is unlike 
any man I have ever met. His nature 
must be a strong one, and evidently the 
world has not used him well. He is 
silent almost to moroseness, and I would 
much rather be his mother’s companion 
than his accompanist. 

After breakfast, over which we did not 
linger, I went with my mistress to her 
boudoir and held some worsted for her 
to wind, read a couple of chapters to her 
from ‘‘ Middlemarch,’’ and was then dis- 
missed. 

‘¢If Reardon does not want you this 
afternoon, we will go for a little drive,’’ 
she said. 

Mr. Kenyon did not want me; and 
we took a charming drive in a very com- 
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fortable landau. We dined at seven, 
and, after sitting with Mrs. Kenyon half 
an hour or so, I went to bed. So far, 
the duties are not arduous. 

OcToBER 26th.—I am beginning to 
feel quite at home at Greylock, and 
growing so attached to my mistress that 
I am regretful of the deception I am 
practicing. Evidently the music-mood 
is not on the master of the house, for 
my services at the piano have not as yet 
been called into request. When Mrs. 
Kenyon does not care to drive in the 
afternoon, I go for a long walk by 
myself. I must exercise, or my life of 
luxury will cause me to lose my figure, 
on whose symmetry I pride myself. 
To-day, Mrs. Kenyon hazarded a 
# question or two aboyt myself; and, as I 
g have nothing in my past life to conceal, 
g I told her its chief facts: that I had been 
orphaned at an early age and left to the 
. care of a guardian, a friend of my 
ig - father’s; that he had married me when I 
3 had reached the age of eighteen, he 
a being fifty-seven ; that, though reputed 
rich, he had died four years ago a poor 
man, leaving me absolutely penniless ; 
a and that, since his death, I had been 
a obliged to support myself by teaching. 
She was very sympathetic, and remarked 
with a smile: 

‘With your beauty, you must have 
had many opportunities to marry again.’’ 
; I looked at her in amazement. 

* ‘«« My beauty ?’’ I stammered. 

a ‘< You are remarkably lacking in self- 
a consciousness,’’ she replied, still smiling, 
£ ‘‘if you are not aware that you are 
», a very pretty woman, notwithstanding 
‘ your gray hairs.’’ 

a Pretty, in this hideous wig! Humph! 
wS I wish she could see me without it, then. 
OcrToBER 30th.—At last, Reardon has 
eS wanted me. At lunch to-day, he con- 
descended to address me. Usually he 
treats me with silent contempt. 

‘¢Mrs. Wheildon,’’ he said, very 
courteously, ‘‘ will it be convenient for 
2 you to give me a little of your time this 
! afternoon ?”’ 

i Of course, I assented. 

‘* Thank you,’’ he returned. 
come to 
o’clock.”’ 


«¢ Please 
the music-room at three 
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Be sure I was prompt in presenting 
myself at the music-room door at the 
stroke of three. I was quite excited at 
the prospect before me; for there is a 
singular power in the mysterious, and 
Reardon Kenyon seems enveloped in the 
latter quality. 

I knocked, but received no answer, 
and so ventured to open the door. ‘The 
room was long, wide, and high-studded, 
with a polished floor unadorned by rug 
or carpet, and furnished most simply, 
with nothing to detract from the pur- 
pose for which it was intended—music. 
Several musical instruments lay scattered 
about, the walls were lined with cases 
containing a vast musical library, and a 
concert-grand piano stood at one end 
of the apartment. 

I had not touched a piano for several 
weeks, and my fingers tingled to feel 
the keys; besides, I had been haunted 
by a strain of music which had been 
born in my soul since coming to Grey- 
lock. So, after several minutes of wait- 
ing, as no one appeared, I could not 
resist the temptation to seat myself at 
the instrument and indulge my longing. 
I played softly at first; but the refrain 
that I had hummed to myself in my 
own room seemed better adapted to the 
more sympathetic quality of the voice, 
and, calling to mind a verse of Jean 
Ingelow’s that suited the melody, I for- 
got my surroundings completely and 
sent my voice thrilling powerfully and 
passionately through the great empty 
room. 

After I had sung the stanza twice 
through, I recollected myself and rose 
from the seat, somewhat abashed and 
regretful ; but, as I turned, I saw that I 
was no longer alone, for Mr. Kenyon 
was standing directly behind me. His 
face was glowing and agitated, and all 
the weariness and bitterness had faded 
from it. 

‘¢ Mrs. Wheildon,’’ he said, with deep 
feeling, ‘‘ you are an artist. Why have 
you buried such a voice in this dreary 
place? But pardon me,’’ he continued, 


without giving me time to reply; ‘‘ we 
all have our own reasons for directing 
our lives, upon which others have no 
However, had you so 


right to intrude. 
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wished, you might have easily made your 
fortune on the stage.’’ 

I shuddered. 

‘‘ Don’t speak of it,’’ I said; ‘* public 
life is terrible to me! I gave it one 
trial, but its horrors are still vivid with 
me. I have no desire ever to repeat the 
experience.”’ 

If my singing pleased him, what shall 
I say of the effect of his playing upon 
me? His touch was more than that of a 
master; it was that of a genius. What 
an afternoon we spent! Our memories 
are both good, and we had no need of 
notes. There was such an accord of 
musical feeling between us that, when he 
abandoned the themes of others and 
wandered off into improvisations of his 
own, I was enabled to anticipate the 
harmony and bear it company on the 
keys. Daylight faded into dusk, and 
this into darkness, and we took no heed 
of time. The clang of the dinner-gong 
breaking in upon our occupation aroused 
us to a recollection of the world and its 
demands. We both stopped suddenly, 
and I heard an exclamation in the dark- 
ness: ‘‘Dinner!’’ ‘Then he came quite 
close to me, and TI felt his hands grasp 
both mine, while his voice, low and 
husky from deep emotion born of the 
music, murmured : 

‘¢T shall never forget this day. I will 
not ask you to forgive my selfishness in 
keeping you so long a prisoner, for I 
know you too must have shared my 
perfect enjoyment; but I will never 
again make such a demand upon you.’’ 

DECEMBER 1st.—Scarcely a day passes, 
of which Mr. Kenyon and I do not 
spend a portion in a musical téte-a-téte ; 
and, notwithstanding the utter monotony 
of Greylock, I feel perfectly contented 
with my life and avocations. Reardon 
Kenyon is a man who would interest 
almost any woman, and I confess that 
- never before have I met a being of such 
peculiar fascination. His nature is 
apparently intense, for his playing evinces 
passion and fervor; but some cause has 
laid a weight upon it that keeps it under 
strong repression. 

Mrs. Kenyon makes much of me, and 
studies my comfort as if I were her own 
daughter. The other evening, when we 
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were alone together, she took my hand 
in both her soft old palms, and, with 
tears in her eyes, said: 

«« My dear, you are doing God’s work 
here ; may He reward you!’’ 

DECEMBER 4th.—Mr. Kenyon went 
up to town this morning, and returned 
this afternoon, bringing a guest with 
him—a Mr. Fox, who is Mrs. Kenyon’s 
nephew, but who is no great favorite at 
Greylock, I imagine, for I chanced to 
overhear my mistress say to her son: 

‘* How did you happen to bring Gor- 
don down with you?’’ 

To which, Mr. Kenyon replied : 

‘‘T could not help myself, mother ; he 
insisted upon coming.’’ 

I was playing to myself in the music- 
room when they arrived, and, shortly 
after, hearing the door open, rose to 
receive the intruder, whom I supposed to 
be Mr. Kenyon. Instead, I saw a fair 
good-looking man standing on the 
threshold. 

‘¢ Pardon me,”’ he said, looking at me 
with marked surprise ; ‘‘ I thought it was 
Reardon playing. I was unaware of the 
presence of a guest at Greylock.”’ 

‘* Pray do not apologize,’’ I replied ; 
‘¢T am only Mrs. Kenyon’s companion.”’ 

Thereupon he entered the apartment 
and began a conversation which had 
lasted about ten minutes when the door 
opened again and Mr. Kenyon came in. 
He started, and a flush of what looked 
like annoyance came over his facé, as he 
saw me talking with his cousin. 

“You here, Gordon?’’ he said, 
abruptly ; adding, a little more courte- 
ously: ‘‘My mother is waiting to wel- 
come you, in her boudoir.’’ 

The dismissal was too evident to be 
neglected; Mr. Fox bowed to me and 
withdrew. As the door closed behind 
him,’ Mr. Kenyon came forward anid 
commanded me, for the first time in the 
imperious tone of a master, to take my 
place at the instrument. 

‘“‘T am tired,’’ he said, ‘‘and_ shall 
not play ; but I want you to sing some- 
thing—anything.”’ 

I should have been resentful but for 
the conviction that his tone and manner 
were born of something akin to jealousy. 
I had missed him sadly all-dav and was 
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so glad to have him home again that 
I think happiness lent a deeper and more 
musical quality to my voice than it had 
ever before possessed. What do you 
think I sang? An old, old song, but 
one whose deep and almost -holy passion 
takes complete possession of me when- 
ever I sing it—Beethoven’s ‘‘Adelaide.’’ 

After I finished it, I let my hands fall 
into my lap and sat, with perfect stillness 
reigning in the dusky room, for a few 
moments; then I rose from the piano. 

‘IT can sing no more to-night,’’ I 
said; ‘‘I too am tired.’’ 

He got up and came toward me. 

‘*T am a brute, to have spoken to you 
as I did,’’ he said, in a changed and 
softened voice. Surely one could do 
anything with this man through the 
charm of music! ‘* Forgive me; I have 
had a hard day.’’ 

‘« There is nothing to forgive,’’ I said, 
meekly, desiring to encourage his present 
mood. ‘* You are my master, and have 
a right to command me.’’ 

He looked at me strangely ; evidently 
the song had stirred him profoundly. 

‘¢ Your master !’’ he exclaimed, scorn- 
fully. ‘‘What an absurd title! Your 
friend, you mean: your true friend, and 
—I should say, your true friend forever. 
Is it not so?”’ 

‘*I should be glad to think so,’’ I 
returned, and then made my escape, 
feeling a little afraid of him in his 
unfamiliar aspect. 

DECEMBER 6th.—I wonder when Mr. 
Fox is going. I dislike him intensely 
and try to avoid him, but find it difficult 
to evade his society. He has forced 
himself even into the music- room, 
despite Mr. Kenyon’s very plain hints 
that that apartment is sacred to us two 
only ; and, as we feel constrained by the 
presence of a third party who breaks in 
upon our preoccupation with expressions 
of admiration, we have abandoned what 
to me was the chief pleasure of my life 
here. I manage to avoid him in the 
afternoon by stealing out through the 
kitchen door and going off by myself for 
a long walk. 

DECEMBER 8th.—I have met with a 
terrible misfortune, and fear it will breed 
mischief. This afternoon, I went out to 
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walk as usual. I had gone some distance 
when, at a turn in the road, I came upon 
a drove of cattle. I am frightened to 
death of even the mildest cow, and these 
animals were Western steers! I turned 
and fled. There was a high wind blow- 
ing, and, as I rushed madly along with 
my head down, the better to resist the 
blast, a sudden gust took my toque, 
which was fastened to my wig with hat- 
pins. Too anxious to escape the cattle 
to consider my hat, I continued on my 
way until I found myself brought to an 
unexpected standstill by violent contact 
with a human body. I lifted my head 
and gasped with relief when I beheld 
Mr. Fox, who had all but caught: me in 
his outstretched arms. 

‘«Qh, those terrible cattle !’’ I cried, 
looking behind me for the first time. 
When I turned again to him, reassured 
by the perception that I had interposed 
a sufficient distance between the dreadful 
creatures and myself, I saw that he was 
staring at my head with mingled amuse- 
ment and surprise. 

‘¢Oh, my toque !’’ I exclaimed, invol- 
untarily putting my hand up to my bare 
head. 

‘“‘TIs that what you call it?’’ he 
remarked, with quiet significance. And 
then I made the wretched discovery that 
my wig had also absconded, and that 
my deception stood utterly revealed to 
this man who inspires me with fear and 
dislike. What should I say, I wondered, 
and stood blushing and confused, while 
his look of amusement gradually yielded 
to an expression of admiration. 

‘What a pity to wear it!’’ he said, 
finally. ‘‘ Your own beautiful hair is so 
much more becoming. Why have women 
such.a penchant for other people’s locks ? 
It is a curious fad.”’ 

The subject dropped there. I allowed 
his insinuation of a fashionable caprice 
to stand as a reason for the disguise, but . 
I know that he has no real faith in the 
truth of the motive. He suspects me of 
having some secret in my past, which 
necessitates the concealment of my iden- 
tity. How dreadful! And I have not 
the courage to come out boldly and con- 
fess the truth. He found my hat and 
wig, and permitted me to replace the 
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latter upon my head without remon- 
strance on his part. We walked home 
together, and he made no further allusion 
to the matter until we reached the Hall, 
when, as we separated, he remarked : 

‘*Mrs. Wheildon, I trust you regard 
me as a friend; I assure you that you 
never need fear any indiscretion on my 
part.” 

Br-r-r! How unfortunate to be even 
so slightly in this man’s power ! 

DECEMBER 1oth.—That man Fox is 
making my life unbearable here. He 
may be discreet, but he makes his dis- 
cretion pay him well. He has a way of 
implying, in the presence of Mr. Kenyon 
and my mistress, that a bond exists 
between himself and me, and_ has 
assumed a protecting manner toward me 
that is horribly disagreeable. Occasjon- 
ally some reference is made to my past 
life, when he immediately changes the 
subject with a marked haste which would 
arouse suspicion in the most careless 
hearer. Then he looks at me, as if 
demanding my gratitude. 

DECEMBER 13th.—Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
yon begin to change their manner toward 
me. ‘The former treats me with absolute 
rudeness, while my mistress uses an elab- 
orate and forma! courtesy in addressing 
me which cuts me to the heart. I am 
very unhappy, and have Gordon Fox 
to thank for my ‘misery. 

DECEMBER 15th.— Mrs. Kenyon’s 
nephew absolutely persecutes me, and 
I have made up my mind to leave Grey- 
lock if he does not. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenyon, I know, suspect me of having 
some guilty secret to hide, and I cannot 
bring myself to the humiliating task of 
acknowledging the silly deception I have 
practiced upon them. It was, to be 
sure, a perfectly harmless bit of folly ; 
but it was nevertheless a lie, acted by me 
to secure a position which might other- 
wise have been withheld from me. I 
think I would just as lief confess the 
imposition to my kind-hearted mistress, 
for I am convinced that she would be 
a lenient judge; but I dare not volun- 
tarily hazard the respect and regard of 
Reardon Kenyon. And yet I suffer from 
his coldness now. Oh, God! how I 
suffer ! 
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DECEMBER 16th.—To-day, Gordon 
Fox told me his cousin’s sad story ; and, 
out of all its wretched details, but one 
fact looms distinctly before me: Reardon 
Kenyon is a married man! What fool- 
ish hopes and dreams have I been 
indulging in since I came to Greylock ! 
They are all done to death now. 
Surely, life treats me with scant consid- 
eration ; yet fate has been merciful to 
me, in comparison with its treatment of 
him. 

It seems that, when a mere youth, in 
a fit of passionate enthusiasm bred of 
her wonderful voice, Reardon Kenyon 
married an Italian prima donna. She 
lived with him a year, until her child 
was born, and then eloped with a famous 
tenor, after forging her husband’s name 
for a very large amount. ‘The child was 
left to be his only solace in the disgrace 
that befell him. He became devotedly 
attached to the little one, and brought 
him down here to the care of his mother. 
The lives of mother and son were bound 
up in that of the child. 

When the boy reached the age of six 
years, and had twined himself about the 
father’s heart so that a severance of the 
bond between them meant death to all 
the man’s hopes and aspirations, the 
child was one day abducted by the 
wretched mother, through the agency 
of its nurse. 

Mr. Kenyon was almost distracted 
with grief and longing, and did every- 
thing in his power to find the mother 
and regain possession of the child; but 
no clue could be found to the woman’s 
whereabouts. At last, there came a 
letter from her: the child was dead, and 
she had not enough money to bury him ; 
if Kenyon cared enough for the remains, 
let him come and take them away. 

Mr. Kenyon went at once to New 
York and found the wretched place 
where the woman was living. The child 
was indeed dead; but the offer of its 
poor little body had probably been made 
as a bait to lure Kenyon into his wife’s 
presence, for she at once began to’ make 
fulsome apologies for her past conduct 
and ardent pleas for reconciliation. Mr. 


Kenyon’s ears were deaf to all her words, 
afd, with his child’s. body for his only 
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companion on his homeward way, he 
returned to Greylock, disgusted with the 
world, sick at heart, and despairing of 
any hope in the future. Six months 
later, he learned that the miserable 
woman had become the inmate of one of 
the State mad-houses. 

In obedience to his mother’s persua- 
sions, he arranged for the woman’s 
removal to a private asylum, where she 
still lives, maintained at his expense. 

DECEMBER 18th.—I have decided to 
leave Greylock. I can no longer endure 
Gordon Fox. He has begun to make 
violent love to me, and, when we all sit 
together in the evening, he appropriates 
my society as if it belonged to him of 
right. Reardon Kenyon scarcely notices 
me, and his mother’s distant manner 
chills me to the heart. I am wretched ! 

DECEMBER 20th.—I told Mrs. Kenyon 
to-day that I should like to leave as soon 
as she could find another companion. 
She was politely acquiescent, regretted 
that Greylock was so dull, etc., etc., and 
hoped I would find a more congenial 
situation. I was about leaving the room 
when she called me back. ‘There was 
something of the old warmth and kind- 
liness in her manner as she said : 

‘‘T had hoped we were to become 
warm friends, Mrs. Wheildon. Will 
you, in view of the interest I have felt 
in you, permit me to utter a warning 
that may seem obtrusive on my part ?”’ 

I bowed ; indeed, I was too unhappy 
to speak. 

‘«Then I would caution you not to 
trust too implicitly to Gordon, though 
he is my nephew. Remember, all men 
are not worthy of a woman’s confi- 
dence.”’ 

‘‘— hate him!’’ I burst out, vehe- 
mently. ‘‘ Your nephew has never been 
anything but a source of annoyance to 
me since he entered this house. It is on 
his account alone that I leave. Your 
warning is unnecessary, Mrs. Kenyon.’’ 

I drew myself up haughtily and left 
the room. When I recall my speech, 
I see how it must have impressed Mrs. 
Kenyon. Of course, she is now con- 
vinced that he has some hold on me. 
Well, after I leave, I will write and tell 
her the whole truth. 
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DECEMBER 24th.—It is Christmas Eve. 
My trunks are packed and strapped, and 
I am going to leave to-morrow morning. 
What if it is Christmas? What is Christ- 
mas to me, more than any other day? 
Mrs. Kenyon kindly tried to persuade 
me to stay over; but my successor is 
coming on the 26th, and I won’t be here 
when she arrives. Gordon Fox has 
gone, thank heaven! I gave him his 
quietus three days ago, no longer caring 
whether he revealed my duplicity or not. 
Indeed, I wish he had done so, as it 
would have spared me the confession. 
If I might only have one more long 
musical téte-a-téte with Reardon, then I 
would go in comparative peace! A 
sudden idea has come to me. I have 
grown reckless, and will try to gain this 
one gratification at all hazards. Besides, 
I don’t like to leave this house under 
false colors. Iam going to take off my 
wig and go down to the music-room. 
There I will sing all the most divine 
melodies I can remember. I know I 
can woo him to my presence. I will 
have the room light, and he shall dis- 
cover my deceit for himself. What will 
he say? I tremble at my own boldness. 

CHRISTMAS W)AY.—Oh, I could write 
carols and sing them too! I could 
dance and laugh and shout from pure 
joy. Am I really the poor trembling 
little woman who crept miserably down 
into the music-room last night, timid and 
shrinking from my own shadow? I stop 
and run to the glass, to nod gladly to the 
radiant brilliant vision that smiles back 
at me from the mirror. Where, then, 
has the demure meek-eyed widow gone, 
and what spell has summoned this happy 
bright-faced girl in her place? Let me 
tell you. 

Yesterday afternoon, I tore my miser- 
able accomplice from my head, and, irre- 
spective of the amount it had cost, tossed 
it recklessly into the coal fire on my 
hearth. Then I combed out my golden 
fleece, as poor Frederick used to call it, 
and let it riot at will after its long con- 
finement, simply rolling it in a loose 
knot on my neck. Islipped on my most 
becoming gown, and stole softly down 
the back way into the long-deserted 
music-room. I lighted one solitary lamp, ~ 
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which shone directly upon me, throwing 
the rest of the apartment into shadow. 
Then I opened the piano and sat down 
before it. 

{ know not what I played or sang, for 
I was in such a tumult of agitation that 
I cannot remember; but surely some of 
the passionate sadness in my heart must 
have escaped through my lips. I sang 
on and on, mingling theme in theme 
until a slight sound attracted me. Then 
I changed my key and put all my soul 
into an ‘‘Addio’’ of which both Mr. 
Kenyon and I were extremely fond. 
As my voice rose and fell in the beautiful 
cadences, I heard a step approach until 
it came within range of the circle of 
light that encompassed me. Suddenly 
my song was interrupted. I felt two 
hands seize me by the shoulders and turn 
me about on the stool until I directly 
faced Reardon Kenyon. A smothered 
exclamation burst from his lips, then : 

‘¢ Who and what are you?’’ he cried, 
in a stern commanding tone, as he gazed 
searchingly, passionately, into my face. 

‘‘T am nothing and nobody,’’ I 
replied, with meek humility; ‘only a 
foolish woman who, finding her person- 
ality a barrier in the struggle for exist- 
ence, sought to overcome the obstacle by 
means of disguise.’’ 

A sudden look of joy flashed into his 
eyes. 
‘¢What!’’ he cried, ‘‘ were there no 
menacing shadows from the past to urge 
you to conceal your identity as well as to 
hide your person in this lonely retreat ?’’ 

I shook my head. 

‘¢On your honor ?’’ he asked, with a 
gaze that would have compelled con- 
fession, had the circumstances of my life 
required it. 

‘On my honor, no,’ I returned, 
firmly. 

‘«Then what did my cousin mean by 
his hints and innuendoes regarding you ?”’ 

‘¢T do not know,”’’ I replied, ‘‘ nor do 
I care. He chanced to discover that I 
had resorted to disguise, and made capital 
of my reluctance to disclose the fact to 
you and Mrs. Kenyon. You and she 


were both quick to seize upon his innu- 
endoes, which were the conceptions of 
his own brain, as I told him frankly and 
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freely all my past history, as I had pre- 
viously related it to your mother. One 
fact alone I withheld from her, and 
chance betrayed that to him: namely, 
that, having discovered the impossi- 
bility of securing a respectable liveli- 
hood, handicapped by my youth and per- 
sonal appearance, I resorted to the aid of 
a wig. Ihave nothing more to say,’’ I 
added, drawing myself up proudly; ‘I 
have tried to do my duty in this house 
faithfully, but evidently fate is against 
me. I can fall back upon public sing- 
ing as a last resort. Good-bye, Mr. 
Kenyon ; I can leave to-morrow morning 
with a more contented spirit, now that I 
have unburdened my conscience.’’ 

I turned and moved toward the door, 
hurt and sore ; for I felt that I had been 
unjustly and unreasonably suspected and 
condemned. Evidently I had expected 
to be called back and detained by 
expressions of regret and apology ; for, 
as I was allowed to continue on my way 
unimpeded by word or remonstrance 
from the silent figure which I left behind, 
I felt distinctly disappointed. 

On reaching my own room, I burst 
into a flood of bitter tears. An hour 
later, a message came to me from my 
mistress, begging that I would come to 
her in her boudoir. I went, and, as I 
entered the room, an exclamation of sur- 
prised admiration came from Mrs. Ken- 
yon’s lips. She rose and extended to 
me not only her hands, but her arms. 

‘¢Come close to me, Ruth, my dear,”’ 
she said, with a tremble in her soft old 
voice, ‘‘and tell me that you forgive 
us—my boy and me. We are sorely 
remorseful, my pretty one, and sadly 
need your leniency and pardon. Rear- 
don fears to ask it, but I have ventured 
to plead for him; and I am bold too, 
for I have agreed to ask you to add a 
gift as token of your full forgiveness. 
My child, Reardon my dear boy has 
great need not only of your pardon, but 
of your love.’’ 

I withdrew myself from her embrace 
and stared her stupidly in the face. 
Bewilderment almost overcame the joy 
in my soul. 

‘< But his wife ? 
still living !’’ 


Mr. Fox said she was 
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A most unusual flush of anger and 
resentment dyed her gentle face. 

‘*Gordon Fox has sought to secure 
his own aims by worthy methods indeed,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ The woman whom Reardon 
married has been dead five years, and 
my nephew knew it. My son is free to 
marry whomsoever he will, and God 
grant that his future may recompense 
him for his sad past. My dear, what 
say you? AmI forgiven? Is Reardon? 
If so, go to him—he awaits you in the 


music-room—and heap coals of fire on 
our heads by assuring him that sunshine 
is to remain in Greylock Hall.’’ 

Commére, I obeyed her behest with 
trembling limbs and happy blushing 
face, and Reardon Kenyon did not keep 
me long demanding admittance. If there 
is a happier woman in this whole world 
to-day than I, I have no cause to envy 
her; for Iam utterly satisfied and con- 
tent with the fate that has so unexpect- 
edly befallen me. 


Elisabeth Phipps Train. 





NO VALENTINES. 


O valentines, I thank you,”’ 
They’re rather the old style ; 
While, as for the comics—why, 
They scarce can win a smile. 


‘‘ No valentines, I thank you,’’ 
Their day has passed them by, 

And Cupid’s tender messages 

On surer wings now fly. 


‘“No valentines, I thank you,’’ 
I’m right up with the times, 
Don’t care for Cupid’s pictures 
And his silly senseless rhymes. 


‘« No valentines, I thank you,”’ 
The old Saint’s in disgrace ; 
And ‘‘ No valentines, I thank you,”’ 
I’ll tell him to his face. 


Ah! What! a dainty missive, 
With its Cupid’s flowers and all? 
Oh, well, tell the Saint I’ll keep it 


Just to help him bear his fall. 


Emma §. Thomas. 























SEEN IN THE FIRE. 

T is cold out-of-doors in Boston 

| to-night. There is not much 

snow; for, in the cities so near 
the sea, it comes down only to be melted 
into slush, though it is December. One 
must go into the country, or at least to 
the suburbs, to hear the jingle of sleigh- 
bells. But the wind is up, and the air 
cuts keenly ; so that the people who are 
fortunate enough to have,them are glad 
to hurry home and join the groups about 
the firesides. 

Here am I, then, where the wood 
blazes brightly and creates for me the 
artificial tropics that I love. It is a 
wood fire; for no wise man is content 
with the dull glow of coal, if he can get 
the wood-spirits to materialize in the 
flame-dance for his delight. ‘The palm, 
the rubber-tree, and other tropic plants, 
that share my love of the fire, are in the 
room, and help me believe that the sun- 
lands may be found in the North. On 
the centre-table, amid a forest of book: 
and papers which perhaps suggest some 
dim inherited memory of his ancestral 
jungle, is my cat, stretched full length 
beside the lamp, in the heat of which he 
basks, as his brother tiger basks in the 
sun. Close to the andirons, with his 
nose as near to the fire as the heat will 
allow, is my dog. He blinks at the fire 
awhile, and then he sleeps and dreams. 

I sit and look into the fire, but I do 
not see it. For, after I have mused 
awhile, a fairy magician called Memory 
suddenly shifts the scene, as the stage 
changes before your eyes in a theatre, 
and I find myself beside another fireside 
in the land of Long Ago. 








It is one of the wonderful gifts of this 
magician that he lets yon see the outside 
of the house and the landscape at the 
same time that you see what is going on 
within. It is an old one-story farm- 
house, and a long low shed that connects 
it with the barn. It stands on a hill that 
slopes down to a river. ‘This river loses 
itself two or thrée miles away to the 
north among the hills amid which it 
flows, and far away are the blue mount- 
ains that stand up in the silence of 
primeval woods and see themselves in the 
lake at their feet a hundred miles away. 
To the southwest is Old Dodlin, a hill of 
granite. Across the fields to the west is 
Bennie Hill, the scene of romance and 
adventure: for to childhood the world is 
all poetry. In the woods around this hill 
rises ‘‘the brook’’ that sung to us, 
played with our dams, turned for us 
our mimic water-wheels, and in which we 
caught our first fishes, such as never come 
to the hook of any grown-up angler. In 
the woods on both sides of the river, we 
went ‘‘gunning’’; or, with bows and 
arrows, fought imaginary Indians ; or set 
our traps for squirrels and other ‘< beasts 
of prey.’”’ When the spring freshets 
came, we watched the work of the 
‘‘ river-drivers’’ with the logs, or with 
‘* pick-poles’’ and ‘‘ picaroons’’ caught 
the drift-wood with which the farm-house 
fire was built. On the river, in summer, 
we sailed on stray logs that had lodged 
on the banks, or used them to dive from 
when we went in swimming. Or, when 
the river was low enough to lay bare the 
great sandy shoal, we went on Columbian 
expeditions to the island and dreamed of 
Robinson Crusoe. 

Oh, [| live it all over again to-night, as 
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I sit and look at, but do not see, the 
fire in my Boston sitting-room. The 
younger boy who reads this will not 
wonder if I sigh a little; for in those 
days the boys I wander with in my 
dream-land had no wrinkles. There 
was no gray about the temples, nor did 
any of them need a cane. And then the 
ones whose faces afterward grew white 
until they faded away into the unseen 


were flushed and full of life and laughter. © 


But now I am inside the old farm-house. 
With the exception of two small bed- 
rooms and a little box of an ‘‘entry,’’ 
there were only two rooms on the ground 
floor, and we rarely went into more than 
one of these. The one was sitting-room 
and kitchen all in one. There was one 
big chimney in the middle of the house. 
In this chimney were two fire-places, one 
for each room. By the side of the 
kitchen fire-place was the big brick oven, 
where we built a roaring fire on Satur- 
days, and from which on Sunday morn- 
ings came the loaves of brown bread, 
the great pot of baked beans, and the 
red Indian pudding, streaked with jelly 
of which there was never enough. 

I see no stove in this dream-land. It 
was before the days of gas or kerosene 
or even ‘‘ burning fluid.’’ The evening 
was made darkly light by either whale-oil 
or tallow candles. But there was a big 
fire on the hearth, and here the dear old 
mother did the cooking on a crane and 
in a tin ‘‘ baker.’’ No carpet is on the 
floor, and but a few books in all the 
house. The boys I see there had never 
seen anything nearer to a novel than 
Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’’; and 
when one of those boys first got a copy 
of ‘*Cock Robin,’’ in spite of the fact 
that some of its leaves were missing, he 
found it the doorway into a new world. 

There was no Christmas in this partic- 
ular Long Ago. The nearest to it was 
the fact that the children tried, early on 
Christmas morning, to see which would 
be the first to say ‘‘I wish you a merry 
Christmas ’’ to the others. If any pres- 
ents were to be given, they were always 
New Year’s presents ; though these par- 
ticular boys never, in all their boyhood, 
knew the experience of getting any pres- 
ents at any time of year. For the home 
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was poor. Not with that kind of hopeless 
poverty that curses cities, but with the 
healthy poverty that meant hard work, a 
strong development, and the promise of 
better things to be achieved. 

But two forms rise up living and dear 
before me, as I sit and gaze at the old- 
time fireside. Here is a father, who 
loved us with that kind of love that says 
little, but works, day in and day out, to 
help the boys to a better future. He 
is ever telling us of an education that 
shall fit us for a higher and better life— 
a life such as his boyhood did not 
permit him to attain. Dear old father! 
You never thought of yourself, and 
counted all things gain that promised 
something better for the boys. And here 
in the chimney-corner is the tireless, 
sweet, all-loving mother! How indul- 
gent she was to all our wild play! 
Though we turned the house bottom up, 
she would sit laughing in the midst of the 
ruinous disorder, only saying ‘‘ Hush!’’ 
if she heard father coming ; for he had 
some of the Puritanical dislike of what 
he called frivolity. Blessed old mother, 
put your hand on my head to-night and 
let me feel my troubles smoothed away, 
as so many times in the past. Life was 
gentle with her at the last, after all the 
years of toil ; for the doors of the eter- 
nal opened to her only when she knocked 
and wanted to go and find the ‘loved ’’ 
whom she never thought the <“ lost.’’ 
For two of the boys that I have been 
playing with to-night had long preceded 
her into the land where the sun no more 
goes down. 

Would I go back to that fireside, and 
leave the one at which I am sitting? 
No, for life grows better as it goes on. 
But it is sweet to visit in that country 
behind the flame, and hold the hand of 
Memory while he leads me over the hills 
and fields and by the river again. And 
I come back rested and refreshed and 
with a great gratitude in my heart that 
‘*such have been, though now they are 
no more.’’ So I rouse myself from my 
reverie, to meet the loving smiles of those 
who sit around the visible fireside ; for 
they know where I have been, and they 
know that the mist in my eyes does not 
mean all sadness. 


Minot J. Savage. 
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YOUR WEDDING-RING. 


To-mMorROwW will be your wedding-day. 
The feast is prepared, the guests have 
been bidden, and all things have been 
made ready. In your waistcoat pocket 
is the box containing the golden talisman 
which is to inaugurate a new future. 
Your heart beats with joy at thought of 
the shining circlet just above it, and 
you have felt absurdly happy ever since 
it has been in your possession. In spite 
of the elaborately unconcerned air with 
which you asked for plain gold rings, or 
perhaps because of it, the clerk in the 
jeweler’s shop discovered your secret at 
once. ‘‘ Wedding-rings, sir ?’’ he quest- 
ioned, sympathetically, as he handed out 
the tray. Then with what interest he 
watched you fit the pretty band on your 
smallest finger, giving advice the while 
—as to weight, size, and fashion—with 
frank friendliness. 

Out on the sidewalk, after the pur- 
chase, what delicious thrills tingled 
through your veins, and what a warm 
sunshiny feeling there was about your 
heart. In the exuberance of your joy, 
you could have embraced the whole 
world, and three times you went out of 
your way to help frightened tired little 
ones over the crossings. You sur- 
rendered your seat in the car to the stout 
old woman with the basket without a 
rebellious thought, and stood content- 
edly on the platform for fifteen blocks. 
Beggars, newspaper-boys, match-girls, 
and boot-blacks appreciated the com- 
placence of your atmosphere instinct- 
ively, and reaped from you a plentiful 
harvest. 

Later, in the arm-chair in your solitary 
bachelor apartments, soon to be solitary 
and bachelor no longer, you take from 
your pocket the dainty casket, and, with 
the shining circlet in your fingers, fall 
a-dreaming of the things to be. In the 
sanctuary of your heart, vows are regis- 
tered—vows of honor, of truth, of ten- 
derness. The ring finds its way to your 
lips shyly, reverently, as a thing still 
subtly aloof while belonging to you, and 
you bend your head and instinctively 
invoke blessings on the new life, and 
formulate an inarticulate prayer that God 
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will help you to worthiness of the pure 
hand so soon to wear your wedding-ring. 
Love holds before you a fairy mirror, 
in which the morrow’s scene depicts 
itself. You see the dear form in snowy 
garments, enveloped in lace, moving 
softly beside you up the aisle. The 
beautiful hair is crowned with orange- 
flowers, and the beautiful eyes meet 
yours with tenderness in their clear 
depths. A smile like April sunshine 
plays faintly about the sweet lips, and 
the hand on your arm trembles a little. 
The organ peals with joyous movement 
for a space, during which you find your- 
self before the altar ; then it ceases, and 
a priest repeats, with solemnity fitting 
the ceremony, the strong comprehensive 
words which bind two lives together for 
weal or woe till death shall part them. 
Then, if you be true man, upon you 
comes swiftly the realization of responsi- 
bility and a sense of power over human 
happiness, to make or mar it, and you 
gasp a little and shrink, then square 
your shoulders bravely with prayer in 
your heart, and in your eyes the sunrise 
of a nobler, fuller day. And beside you 
stands the wonderful white-robed creature 
who is apart from you, and yet mys- 
tically a part of you, and a miracle 
begins to unfold; for she is your wife, 
and upon the third finger of her left 
hand gleams your golden wedding-ring. 
M. G. McClelland. 


AN INTELLECTUAL REVIVAL. 


A -DISAGREEABLE bon-mot has been 
credited to Thackeray, to the effect that 
he had often ‘‘seen a Philadelphian open 
his mouth to say a clever thing, but that 
a fine plump oyster immediately popped 
into the cavity, and the witty speech was 
lost.”’ 

Whether or not this accusation was 
true, Charles Dudley Warner, in a recent 
chat at his study-table, discoursing on 
the reasons why the literary centre of the 
country removed from Philadelphia to 
Boston some fifty years ago, does not 
hesitate to say that our material pros- 
perity has been enjoyed at the expense 
of our literary culture. He says flatly : 
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‘«The aspiration of life was physical 
well-being ; and physical enjoyment is 
not the handmaid of literature, any 
more than refined materialism is. Even 
the canvas-back duck, when he came in, 
gave no more wings to the imagination 
than the terrapin. There is nothing 
more essential to the happiness of man- 
kind than good cooking, but the relation 
of cooking to literature is not that of 
cause and effect. It is no offense to 
Boston to say that people did not go 
there to eat.’’ 

This charge against Philadelphia is 
presumably true ; at least, no one arises 
to deny the facts assumed by the maker 
of it. We certainly lost our prestige ; 
Boston carried off the honors; and, to 
the outward cbserver, the city seemed 
intellectually dead. ‘There may have 
been—doubtless were—select coteries of 
studious and cultured people; but they 
kept their wisdom to themselves, and 
the public was no gainer thereby. 

But every year it becomes more appar- 
ent that the Centennial of ’76 was a 
great resurrection-day for the Quaker 
City. Sheshowed her material resources 
in the way she housed and fed the mill- 
ions within-her gates during that wonder- 
ful summer, but she also found out the 
woful lack on her literary and artistic 
side, when she saw herself compared 
with her contemporaries both at home 
and abroad. Nor was the discovery 
without results. A steady progress in 
intellectual life has marked her course 
since that date, some of the more obvious 
steps of which will be noted in this 
paper. 

One of the first effects noticeable was 
the foundation of literary and artistic 
clubs. . Within one year from the Centen- 
nial, a woman’s club was organized, with 
the definite purpose of encouraging a 
higher culture. Its membership increased 
rapidly until it has finally been limited 
to five hundred members, at which point 
its doors are fairly besieged with those 
wishing to enter. Out of this club grew 
a large Browning Society, numbering 
also five hundred in its membership and 
including many gifted writers. The 
society is one of research and thorough 
study, not alone of Browning, but also 
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of all English poetry. On the intel- 
lectual side of Philadelphia, it is wielding 
a powerful influence. But out of the 
woman’s club grew another club, which 
calls itself a Guild of Working-Women. 
This numbers nearly one thousand bright 
women-workers in various business occu- 
pations. ‘They have a Guild - house, 
where meetings and classes are held, 
culture-studies pursued, and discussions 
carried on, which show strong mental 
power and sharp discrimination. Pro- 
fessors from our University testify that in 
the Guild-house they find their keenest, 
most critical, and most responsive audi- 
ences. Guilds similar in purpose to this 
may be found in connection with many 
of our churches, and they reckon their 
total membership in the thousands. 
Society also makes culture a fad, and 
poses for intellectuality in its parlor- 
lectures, art-talks, and musicales. 
Though the influence may not be deep 
or lasting, still it is at least a surface 
straw, and shows which way the tide is 
setting. A truly cultural centre is found 
in the Contemporary Club, which, 
though of comparatively recent origin, 
has drawn to it very much of the gentle 
refinement and thoughtfulness of the 
city. 

With literature come also her twin 
handmaidens, music and art. Though 
neither yet enjoys the popularity we 
could wish, still, one viewing the 
thronged Academy rejoicing in Nikisch 
and the Boston Symphony, could hardly 
believe that a decade ago Philadelphia 
turned out to such music a very small 
and apathetic audience. ‘To the perse- 
verance of one woman, determined that 
Theodore Thomas’s music should be 
appreciated here as it deserved, we may 
attribute this result. Though Mrs. Gilles- 
pie and Mr. Thomas emerged from the 
contest with no gains in their pockets, 
the recognition of fine orchestra is now 
an enthusiasm among us and gives hope 
that the Quaker, who stamped out music 
for two hundred years, may yet in his 
late repentance make handsome amends 
for his past folly. 

No doubt the happiest movement for 
art has been the organization of the Art 
Club, whose purpose is to be strong sup- 
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port to painters and sculptors by culti- 
vating a love for fine arts among the 
people, thus securing an appreciation of 
artists’ work and a clientage for the sale 
of their pictures. It may be this healthy 
influence which has caused such a rat- 
tling among the dry bones of the old 
Academy of Fine Arts and caused its 
recent rustling with new life and activi- 
ties. Whatever the cause, we are alive 
as never before, if crowded exhibitions 
are in evidence. Our schools for art 
education and for making artisans in the 
true sense are unexcelled anywhere. 
The School of Design has an ancient 
renown lately much enhanced under its 
progressive principal, Miss Emily Sar- 
tain. The Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art has a reputation 
world-wide, and receives pupils. from 
almost every State in the Union; while 
the influence of the new Drexel Institute 
as a centre of culture to be extended in 
many directions can as yet hardly be 
estimated. 

The University of Pennsylvania has 
of late become a strong educational force 
which is taking hold of the every-day 
life of the people. Fifteen years ago, 
the existence of the University was to 
the mass of our citizens but a misty dream. 
Owing partly to itself, and partly to a 
lack of public interest in the higher 
education, it had renown chiefly in its 
schools of medicine and law, and 
enjoyed no hold whatever. upon. the 
affections of the community. But this 
institution has lately become mindful of 
the great opportunities it has, standing 
in the midst of a million-peopled city. 
It has strengthened itself in its literary 
and technical courses, and has instituted 
the Wharton School, which looks directly 
to the so-called practical or business side 
of life. Strong enough abroad to gather 
its two thousand students from every 
State and Territory and from thirty 
foreign countries, it is making itself 
attractive also to our great population, 
and the city grows in enthusiasm for it 
daily, gives it the means for new enter- 
prises, rejoices in its success, and drapes 
herself for its foot-ball games in its 
festive red and blue. 

It would be impossible to mention all 


the educational advantages it offers to 
the public ; but honorable mention must 
be made of its popular lecture-courses, 
which have been admirably sustained 
and appreciated by persistent audiences 
desirous of mental growth. To the 
University of Pennsylvania, we owe also 
the movement for the extension of uni- 
versity teaching, which aims to bring 
the opportunities of a higher education 
to the plainest and poorest member of 
the community. It is worthy of note 
that the American movement originated 
in this city, and has found here its most 
eager centres of study. ‘To the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania belongs also the 
credit of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, numbering 
upwards of thirty-five hundred members 
in all parts of the world. Its monthly 
meetings are held in the city and are 
rich in interest, while, through its 
bi-monthly journal, Philadelphia is gain- 
ing an international reputation as the 
residence of brainy thoughtful men. 
Bryn Mawr College has contributed 
handsomely to Philadelphia’s intellectual 
revival. More than thirty years ago, the 
writer qualified for college, with her 
brothers, at a New England high school ; 
but, when her own daughters were of 
age to prepare for college, there was 
scarcely a school, public or otherwise, 


which. was doing this work. ‘The neces- . 


sary study could only be had under a 
special tutor. Happily, soon after this 
period, Bryn Mawr College arose, a 
lovely star upon our western horizon, 
and life within her sphere became an 
ambition with our girls. Our private 
schools arose to a general demand made 
upon them for this higher opportunity. 
Most of them now shape their studies 
with a view to a subsequent course at 
college. 

A word should be said of Philadel- 
phia’s activity in the line of scientific 
study and research. The Academy of 
Natural Sciences, ancient and honorable, 
is not laid away among its own mummies 
and fossils to molder into dust, but has 
shown its activity by putting forth a new 
bud of enterprise now and again: as 
witness its organization, during the past 
year, of a flourishing Geographical 
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Society, and its recent triumph in the 
Peary Expedition to Greenland. 

But what of the great body of the 
people who get their mental stimulus 
from the pabulum afforded by the public 
schools? Here, after all, is the place 
where we must look for the inspiration 
to general culture, and here has been the 
most wonderful advance of all. A silent 
revolution has taken place, the magnitude 
of which is scarcely dreamed of by the 
ordinary citizen. Educational methods 
in vogue here twelve years ago may be 
seen illustrated in the articles written 
recently by Dr. Rice in a contemporary 
periodical, wherein he tells of the teach- 
ing observed by him in the schools of 
Baltimore, Buffalo, and Cincinnati. But 
at that time our schools were without 
superintendence, torn by jealousies 
between governing boards, and taught 
by teachers conscientious to a fault, in 
that they pursued their bad methods with 
a seriousness worthy of much _ better 
things. The system had gone down 
along with Philadelphia’s intellectual 
decline—indeed, we may perhaps find in 
it the cause of that decline—until it 
seemed to be without culture either of the 
intellect or the humanities. 

Though still far from perfection, the 
whole spirit of public education is 
uplifted and enlarged. We owe this 
reform primarily to the late Mr. Edward 
Steel, who worked to this end with fervid 
devotion both as member and president 
of the Board of Public Education. He 
studied the problems of common-school 
training with untiring zeal; he grappled 
with the opposition of political powers ; 
he overcame the inertia of those whose 
influence was necessary to success, and 
finally saw our system unified under a 
department of superintendence. He, 
with his colleagues, sought throughout 
the United States a man qualified to do 
this great work, and were fortunate in 
securing Dr. James MacAlister, of Mil- 
waukee, under whom our schools laid 
the foundation of a culture which will 
surely influence the city at no very dis- 
tant date. 

A higher education for boys has never 
been neglected among us, and a high 
school leading up to the University 


courses has always been maintained. 
Recently this has been supplemented by 
other high schools or manual training 
schools, so called, which combine a fine 
mental standard with some manual work. 
To any boy in Philadelphia, the way is 
now open freely from primary school to 
post-graduate collegiate research. Not 
so to girls, however. The advantages 
offered to them have been a blot on the 
scutcheon of our fair city. Practically, 
we have done nothing for them in past 
years except to educate meagrely a few 
teachers. ‘There is nothing worthy the 
name of education open at this moment 
to the young womanhood of this great 
metropolis. The treatment of our girls 
has been shameful. But there is hope 
just ahead. We are now building a new 
normal school, to be of a purely pro- 
fessional character ; and this, under able 
administration, will easily outrank any 
institution of its kind in the United 
States. 

The hybrid school now passing under 
the name of a normal school will be 
reorganized into a first-class high school 
for girls, where opportunities will be 
given parallel to those afforded to our 
boys. But when the girl has finished 
here, what then? No college door 's 
open to her unless she leaves her home 
and incurs an expense the ordinary 
family cannot afford. She may go to 
the University of Pennsylvania and take 
post-graduate study for her Doctor’s 
degree, but where shall she get the lesser 
Bachelor’s degree which must precede 
it? Shall we wait for the University to 
wear out its few remaining fetters of the 
conservative past and yield to co-educa- 
tion absolute and entire, or shall we 
execute a flank movement and erect 
under the University domain a woman’s 
department where every privilege shall 
be freely extended to the girls of the 
city ? 

Another movement of tremendous 
importance has recently taken place 
among us, but done in the usual Phila- 
delphia way—so quietly that the public 
is hardly aware of it. This is no less 


than the inauguration of a free public 


library system. The City Councils 
appropriated to the Board of Education, 
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during the past year, a small sum of 
money to be used for this purpose, and 
beginnings of branch libraries were made 
in three widely separated localities. At 
one of these stations, the Wagner Insti- 
tute branch at Seventeenth Street and 
Montgomery Avenue, the response clearly 
shows the intellectual hunger of the 
people. The demand for books is 
already—in two months—far beyond the 
supply, and the. circulation so constant 
that the library shelves seem to be almost 
empty. 

I have traced these evidences of recent 
growth among us, because Mr. Warner 
says that the thing which drew the literary 
centre to Boston ‘‘ was an eager, inquir- 
ing, agitated, intellectual public.’’ That 
public is now massing itself in Philadel- 
phia, and its cry is, to be fed. The cry 
is not the nervous agitation of the Bos- 
ton dyspeptic, excited by a stomach 
ruined by ill-cooked food ; but it is the 
healthy demand of a well-nourished sys- 
tem, upon which there is every hope of 
building an intellectual life solid and 
enduring. Mr. Warner also thinks that 
Boston’s loss of literary power may be 
owing to the fact that it ‘‘ cooks better 
than it did. It is also rich, and more 
than half its population is foreign.’’ 
The last count would not stand against 
Philadelphia. Her population is largely 
native, and lives in comfortable houses 
which it owns. ‘This factor is likely to 
be the most important one in the problem 
of intellectual superiority. No city in 
the Union can show such a social con- 
dition. None is so full of gentle philan- 
thropies, in themselves a sort of culture, 


and it will be our own fault if we do not . 


add to these an intellectual eminence 
which will draw to us the grace and 
culture of the civilized ‘world. 

Mary E. Mumford. 


LACK OF FEMININITY IN ENGLISH 


THE needs of a language are always 
apparent. The growth and development, 
or elaboration, of institutions advance 
more rapidly than do their terminologies. 
This is natural, it is to be expected. 
The thing wanting a name must in 
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normal cases win recognition before the 
name is needed. The opposite movement 
likewise shows how language responds 
slowly to our necessities, as, with the 
abolition of slavery, many terms called 
into being by the institution of slavery 
remained for a long time after its down- 
fall. 

Just now the movement sometimes 
referred to as the ‘‘emancipation of 
woman ’’ is making conspicuous the lack 
of femininity in our language. All 
vocations are now practically open to 
women, and she may at any time be 
called upon to fill positions at one time 
relegated exclusively to the other sex. 
This new incumbency calls for a new 
nomenclature, or some modification in 
our rules for forming feminines. 

There was a time when people gladly 
yielded obedience to a hard and fast rule 
that ‘‘ poeta’’ was masculine, because 
the gender of terms signifying occupa- 
tions must take the gender of the major- 
ity who follow this occupation. But, 
when women began to write poetry, we 
soon found it well to refer to one as a 
poetess. And, as if to avenge ourselves 
for the imputation of the Latins that 
women could not write poetry, we have 
devised an elaborate system of feminine 
endings for English words of Latin 
origin. ‘There are, however, some fail- 
ing cases, as with artist, performer, etc. 

There really seems to be no hope for 
words which we class as common gender, 
so that we shall perhaps forever hear our 
servants refer to their ‘‘lady friend’’ 
or their ‘‘ gentleman cousin.’’ Nor can 
we desire such a complete differentiation 
that would compel us to be strictly log- 
ical in giving the feminine of ‘‘ Michi- 
gander,’’ or constrain us to follow an 
example already set in referring to 
woman’s convention as ‘‘ moving in the 
even soprano of their ways.’’ This lat- 
ter might be improved upon by saying 
mezzo-soprano of her way. But joking 
aside, how are we to refer to the pre- 
siding officer of an assembly of women ? 
Will Mrs. President do? Or shall we, 
in our rules of parliamentary practice, 
suggest The Chair? Perhaps this would 
answer. But suppose The Chair appoints 
a committee, and, in announcing the 














members, desires that Mrs. A. should 
preside at the deliberations of this com- 
mittee ; how shall she indicate it? Shall 
she say ‘‘ I appoint Mrs. A. chairman’? ? 
or chairwoman? This latter bears too 
close a resemblance to charwoman to be 
popular, and, in the broad pronuncia- 
tion of some, might be mistaken for it. 
Would it do to say chair-mistress? If 
not, what shall we advise? Again, we 
are likely soon to see women on our 
juries ; and it is more than probable that 
one of them would be selected to render 
the verdict. In such an event, confusion 
might result, inasmuch as our statutes 
prescribe the functions of the foreman. 
Shall these States, as soon as they admit 
women on the jury, revise their statutes 
in this regard? If so, what change must 
be made—foreman or forewoman ? fore- 
man or foremistress ? or what? 

Many of our colleges are admitting 
women under conditions similar to those 
which prevail with the men. They like- 
wise grant degrees to women, interpret- 
ing B.A. ‘* Maid of Arts,’’ and B.S. 
«‘ Maid of Science.’’ ‘The signification 
is faultless, but the initials are hardly 
fitting. M.A. is fortunate in its twofold 
application, and so too is that degree 
conferred by a Kentucky institution— 
M.P., ‘‘ Master or Mistress of Penman- 
ship.’’ 

During the recent convention of the 
Daughters of the Revolution, frequent 
mention was made of ‘‘ our foremothers ”’ 
without a dissenting murmur; but the 
Hibernism of the patriotic who addressed 
the meeting as ‘‘fellow-sisters’’ was 
noticed by the more thoughtful. In this 
case, recourse might have been had to 
the common gender ‘ fellow-citizens,’’ 
which would possess the further advantage 
of emphasizing woman’s equal citizen- 
ship with man. 

These are only a few of the instances 
in which it is plain that additions must 
be made to our language ; and, as women 
enter more and more into the positions 
and professions heretofore occupied by 
men alone, ambiguities will become more 
frequent, and our forms of speech less 
exact, if some steps be not taken to sup- 
ply this lack of femininity in the English 
language. 

J. Howard Gore. 
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STRAY BITS. 


TuHIs is an- age of clubs. We have 
literary clubs, social clubs, reading clubs, 
artists’ clubs, and clubs of clubs. I 
want to put in a very earnest and serious 
plea for a nature’s club. 

Why should not twenty or fifty agree- 
able people join together for the purpose 
of learning to love and enjoy nature? 
For the purpose of making long tramps 
or taking long rides through wild dark 
forests, or noble mountains, or open 
pleasant fields? Ido not mean botany 
clubs—heaven forbid! For me, the 
thought of dissecting a rose or a leaf, 
and deliberately explaining all those 
delicate beautiful parts, is repugnant. 
But it is the truth that few know how to 
enjoy what God meant that we should 
enjoy—the woods, the fields, the liquid 
notes of the meadow-lark, the primrose 
light in the sky at dawn, the wild rockets 
and thistle-downs blowing along the 
lanes, the song the brook sings under the 
browning reeds, the message of the 
winds, the exquisite low murmur of the 
sea, or its terrible passionate roar. We 
do not pause to marvel at the beauty of 
a violet with a dewdrop pearled in its 
heart ; but we linger long and covetously 
over those fashioned by the jeweler’s art, 
or we go into ecstasies of admiration 
and wonder if we find them on a bit of 
canvas! We go miles and spare not 
expense to look on some famous painting 
of a sunset which has set the whole world 
to talking, and lo! the same sunset has 
swung nightly on our horizon for years 
and we never knew it—because we did 
not have it in us to see what the artist 
saw! But it is my belief that, if we will, 
we can find for ourselves in’ nature the 
beautiful things*that the poet and the 
artist have been finding for us. They 
tell us one must have one’s taste culti- 
vated up to the highest art; then, why 
not up to the highest nature? 

May we not train our eyes and our 
ears and our hearts to exquisite sight and 
hearing and pleasures ? 


Wuart ludicrous pranks are sometimes 
played upon children by their ears! 
Until I was eight years old, I was crooned 
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to sleep every night in my sister’s tender 
arms, in a little shabby rocking-chair 
that shared all our secrets. She used to 
sing : 
«Wave, willows; murmur, waters; 
Gentle sunbeams, smile,” 


and I shall never forget how she laughed 
when, one day, I lifted my head sud- 
denly from her breast and transfixed her 
with: ‘¢ Sister, what kind of willows are 
wave willows?’’ Also, she used to sing: 
‘Just before the battle, mother.’’ In 
this, the line ‘‘ with the enemy in view”’ 
puzzled me sorely; and one night I 
said, in deep solicitude for the young 
soldier’s welfare: ‘‘ Sister, wasn’t that 
a dangerous place for him to be?’’ 
‘¢ Where ?’’ questioned she, in mild per- 
plexity. ‘* Why, it says ‘with the end 
o’ me in view’; don’t that mean the 
end of the army that he was nearest 
to?’’ Well, she laughed and laughed 
so hilariously that I withdrew, deeply 
offended, and went off to bed alone. 
My father was fond of the hymn ‘Oh, 
Happy Day,’’ and he sang it continually, 
at work and about the house—indeed, 
I think he sang often unconsciously— 
and always with that old-fashioned and 
funny lingering in the middle of a word 
to take breath before going on. For 
instance, one line he managed thus: 
‘‘And live rejoi—cing every day.’’ I 
remember going to him, somewhat tim- 
idly, for I was rather in awe of him, 
and saying: ‘‘ Father, what is a ‘livery 
joy,’ and why should we ‘sing every 
day’?’’ He thought I was laughing at 
him, and he was so irate that I can 
assure you I didn’t ask him any more 
questions for a very long time. 
Ella Higginson. 


- 


WOMAN’S OLD-TIME SYNONYM. 


Ir is only in out-of-the-way places, 
among collections of oddities, or in art- 
ists’ studios that we now behold two 
implements that formerly occupied the 
attention of the feminine world: the 


distaff, that simple unpretentious little - 


article, and the spinning-wheel, a quaint 
and ornamental piece of furniture still, 
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although its treadle is silent and its 
shock of yellow flax hangs listless on its 
pin. Once, no prettier sight existed 
than a dainty lady at her wheel. But 
time has effected wonderful transforma- 
tions on this earth of ours, not the least 
of which is that woman and spinning 
are no longer synonymous terms. 

Although so littie known to present 
generations, the distaff and loom were 
the initial implements for manufacturing 
clothing, after tissues had been substi- 
tuted for skins of animals. ‘The art of 
producing from animal and vegetable 
fibres an even compact thread suitable 
for sewing or weaving, by means of a 
distaff and spindle, is one of the most 
ancient of industries. 

The distaff, a staff on which to hang 
the flax or wool, and the spindle, a 
loaded pin or stick with which to effect 
the twisting of the thread, constituted 
the simplest arrangements for the forma- 
tion of thread. ‘They were essential 
articles in the patriarchal household, and 
are frequently mentioned by Herodotus. 
The ideal woman of Solomon, we remem- 
ber, ‘‘ hath put out her hand to strong 
things, and her fingers have taken hold 
of the spindle.’’ 

The Greeks dedicated the distaff to 
Pallas, their best-beloved goddess, and 
one of their oldest mythological ideas is 
that representing the Three Fates spin- 
ning the thread of human destiny. 

No portion of Homer is more beauti- 
ful or touching than that which portrays 
the chaste and lovely Penelope holding 
at bay her army of suitors by weaving a 
robe during the day, and undoing the 
same work at night 


“ Versed in all arts of wily womankind, 
Her hand, laborious, in delusion spread 
A spacious loom and mixed the various 

thread ; 
The work she plied, but, studious of delay, 
Each following night reversed the toils of 
day.” 


The Romans made the distaff the 
symbol of domestic virtues. All possible 
eulogy was comprised in this terse but 
suggestive description of that greatly 
admired matron, Lucretia: ‘‘She staid 
at home and spun wool.” 
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Indeed, to such an extent was the 
distaff associated with patient, fruitful, 
feminine labor and the special enliven- 
ment of the fireside, that. the word was 
figuratively used for woman. ‘The French 
proverb was: ‘*The crown of France 
never falls to the distaff.’’ The speech 
of Du Guesclin, constable of France, 
the greatest general of his time, when 
assuring England his ransom, is still 
admiringly quoted: ‘‘ There is no spin- 
ner in France so poor that she will not 
take from her distaff an obole to redeem 
me.’’ And he was redeemed by these 
same spinners to the extent of one hun- 
dred thousand crowns. 

In England, ‘‘ spinster’’ was a recog- 
nized legal term for an unmarried 
woman. ‘‘Spear-side’’ and ‘ distaff- 
side’’ were also. employed to distin- 
guish the inheritance of male and female 
children. No longer ago than six 
centuries, Chaucer classed spinning 
among the natural endowments of the 
sex. Very ungallantly he tells us that: 


“ Deceit, weeping, spinning, God hath given 
To woman kindly, while they may live.” 


No rank or station in life was deemed 
too exalted to make use of the distaff, 
both as a pastime and a necessity. 
Princesses and dames of high degree had 


gilded ones, and usually carried them in. 


their gem-studded girdles. Farmers’ 
wives took pleasure in gathering their 
maids about them in the evening, when 
they all made haste to spin. Burns sings: 


«On Fasten’s eve we had a rocking,” 


‘“‘rock’’ being the common term for 
spinning-wheel in Scotland. 

St. Distaff occupied a favored position 
in early calendars. His natal day was 
assigned to the 7th of January and was 
among the notable feasts of the year. 
So old a poet as Herrick tenders this 
domestic advice: 


«‘ Partly work and partly play 
You must on St. Distaff’s Day ; 
From the plow soon free your team, 
Then come home and fother them ; 
If the maids a-spinning go, 
Burn the flax and fire the tow; 
Bring in pails of water then, 
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Let the maids bewash the men. 

Give St. Distaff all the right, 

Then bid Christmas sport good-night, 
And next morrow every one 

To his own vocation.” 


Notwithstanding the universal popu- 
larity of spinning, it was never deemed 
an occupation that could furnish women 
a livelihood. Its limitations are plainly 
set down by a wag: ‘‘ It stoppeth a gap, 
it saveth a woman from being idle, and 
the product was needful.’’ All this it 
could do, but there are no records of its 
ever having been a wage-earning employ 
ment. ‘The distaff has been entirely 
superseded, yet it is said that no spin- 
ning-wheel or any machinery of water 
or steam power has ever produced work 
to compare in beauty and delicacy with 
the best results of that little instrument. 

The principal improvement on it was 
obtained by placing the spindle in a 
frame and making it revolve by mechan- 
ical action of the hand or foot, in con- 
nection with a wheel or treadle. This 
constituted the spinning-wheel, which, 
despite its simplicity, cannot be traced 
farther back than the year 1530. Later 
inventions added almost nothing to the 
original contrivance. 

The wheel became popular almost 
immediately, and was largely employed 
in the religious houses, wherein so many 
women found homes in those days. The 
decline of spinning dates from the six- 
teenth century, and is due principally, 
if not entirely, to the art of printing. 
On its discovery, women of rank devoted 
their time to reading, and consigned 
the primitive occupation of their grand- 
mothers to humbler hands. ‘The distaff 
and wheel soon became the attachments 
of menials. 

In the fairy-tale of our childhood, the 
princess was destined to die from a 
spindle piercing her hand. Woman’s 
maturity and advancement commenced 
when that thrice-blessed art of printing 
pierced her long darkened soul and 
revealed to her the higher intellectual 
life. Her prototype, the distaff, was 


destined to perish, in order that she who 
had. so long and faithfully operated it 
might enjoy the truer and more perfect 
life ordained for woman. 

Flelen E. Drew. 














{NoTE.—In consequence of the large number of 
books received for review at the beginning of the 


year, certain of them were crowded out of the Janu- 
ary number of the Magazine, and will be found 
included among the following notices. ] 


T is frequently asserted that, as a fine 
art, letter-writing has no longer an 
existence; but this is a mistake. It 

has simply changed its character. It is true, 
we no longer indite the elaborate essays on 
morals and manners which occupied the 
long hours our grandparents had at com- 
mand, nor do our letters pass from hand to 
hand throughout the neighborhood, carrying 
the latest news; but the brief note, the 
responsive letter, of to-day, touch the high- 
est point of epistolary art. The one sur- 
vivor of the old school is the traveler who 
persistently records—just as his ancestor 
did—the impression which, fresh to the eye 
that beholds, is so hackneyed to the one 
that reads. But he displays his learning 
less, caring more to give a vivid picture of a 
famous locality’ than to exhibit the proper 
sensibility formerly so necessary to a “ per- 
son of taste.” 


Among the famous people whose letters 
are now being published in: the Laurel 
Crowned Series, none better deserve the 
distinction than Shelley, from whose cor- 
respondence an admirable selection has 
been made by Shirley Carter Hughson, 
prefaced by a sufficiently biographical intro- 
duction. The story of Shelley’s life is one 
of the most pathetic in all biography. It 
was like a fair and richly freighted ship 
driving anchorless at the time when the 
correspondence opens with a letter written 
by him at nineteen years of age, when still 
a student at Oxford, to Leigh Hunt, con- 
gratulating him upon his third acquittal of 
the charge of seditious libel. Born to sing 
in “‘ unpremeditated art,’”’ Shelley opened his 
literary life by writing romances, two of 
which he published before he was seven- 
teen; and then, plunging into reform, and 


Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


also into matrimony with “a woman whose 
views,”’ he says, “are similar to my own,” 
he rushed at life like’ a St. George on a 
crusade. He believed, as women are apt 
to believe, that the hand of the oppressor 
can be forced ; and, with a crude and boyish 
estimate of the powers that rule life for 
good or ill, he adopted William Godwin, 
that most unpleasant of. philosophers, as his 
friend and guide, and devoted himself to 
“schemes of mutual safety and mutual 
indemnification for: men. of public spirit,” 
to addresses to the Catholics of Ireland, 
and inquiries into ‘‘ the causes of the failure 
of the French Revolution to benefit man- 
kind.” Then came his acquaintance with 
Godwin’s family, and his flight to Italy 
with Mary. Whether it was Italy itself, or , 
the companionship of an ardent and divin- 
ing heart, who can say? But from that 
moment Shelley seems to have-throwp aside 
his chrysalis of reformatory prose and 
emerged the winged poet. The story of his 
seven years of life, love, and poetry is told 
by himself in these letters; and, if any- 
thing is finer than Shelley’s prose, it is his 
poetry. 


“Sound and Music,” by the Rev. J. A. 
Zahm, C.S.C., is another of the recent pub- 
lications of A. C. McClurg & Company. 
The work was originally prepared for the 
Catholic University of Washington, and, 
with advantage, still retains the elastic 
lecture-form. The author's intention has 
been to give both the musician and the 
reader a clear and exact knowledge of the 
physical basis of musical harmony. More 
comprehensive than Tyndale’s little work 
on “ Sound,” it is less difficult than William 
Pole’s admirable “ Philosophy of Music,” 
published in 1879. 

In this country, as in Europe, students 
are now required to have a knowledge op 
the science as well as the art of music, and 
he would be a poor fellow indeed who knows 


Sound and Music. 
By Rev. J. A. Zahm, C.S.C. 
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no more of the acoustical properties which 
govern progressions than can be learned of 
Albrechtsberger or Marx. The whole sub- 
ject has been placed upon an entirely new 
basis by Helmholtz and Koenig, and ren- 
dered not only more reasonable, coherent, 
and scientific, but much more interesting. 
For generations, the musicians groped about 
for reasons against a succession of fifths 
and for the aggressive and coaxing sharp 
seventh; now we find both law and color 
in the answer. 

Dr. Zahm has very fully illustrated the 
book with pictures of the instruments used 
in the lectures, and has excellently arranged 
his matter. Some of the chapters read like 
fairy-tales. The work should be given to 
the student as a manual, to the piano-player 
as a revelation, and to the violinist as a 
reason. There is an excelient index, and in 
the appendix an admirable note upon Pure 
Intonation, a subject seldom explained with 
so much clearness. 


A very different view of music is taken 
in ‘Music and Its Masters,’’ by Anton 
Rubenstein. This musician seems to have 
overcome some of the dislike he used to 
have for pen and ink, and which made him 
declare that his biographer would find small 
material in his correspondence, seeing it did 
not exist. Helmholtz and the “octave of 
the fundamental’’ are probably accepted 
by hin, but he does not concern himself 
with any discussion of either. The work 1s 
thrown into the dialogue-form, which is apt 
to lead to easy disjointed thinking and dif- 
ficult reference. But the book has great 
value. Rubenstein represents the artist of 
to-day, who clings to conservative thought, 
going indeed to the extreme of saying that, 
with the death of Schumann and Chopin, 
“finis musicz,’’ asserting this to be spe- 
cially applicable to melody and thought in 
composition. In Berlioz, Liszt, and Wag- 
ner, he sees the ‘ virtuoso-composer,” and 
declares they lack the chief charm of cre- 
ation—naiveté. 

Upon nothing does Rubenstein more insist 
than upon simplicity, humanity, and honest 
interpretation. He has no patience with 
concealed orchestras, stage-curtains of 
vapors, and knights transformed into swans. 
The lezend he considers to be a cold 
expression of art, saying we never sympa- 
thize with supernatural beings. One of the 
tests of the intrinsic musical value of a 
composition he asserts to be the transpo- 


Music and Its Masters. 
By Anton Rubenstein. 
Chicago: Charles H. Sergel & Co. 
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sition of the orchestral form into the piano, 
and says that when Wagner is so treated 
there remains—nothing ! 

On the other hand, he deprecates the 
“‘editing’’ of the masters, considering the 
most of it little better than a perversion of 
the original intention. He ponders over 
the puzzle of how it was possible for Bach, . 
Mozart, and Beethoven to have written their 
works for the limited instruments with which ‘ 
we credit them, and decides they must have 
had facilities for tone-effects superior to 
those of to-day, and well considers Bach's 
chromatic Fantasia an astounding produc- 
tion for the spinet. 

In connection with the chronology of 
music, it is of interest to quote Rubenstein 
as saying that it is enigmatical to him what 
music Shakespeare could have heard, to 
arouse him to such enthusiasm for an art 
regarding which he speaks more frequently 
and beautifully than does any other poet. 
When it is remembered that Palestrina in 
Italy was his only musical contemporary, 
and that the madrigal and glee was the 
only musical form then known to England, 
this is a point well taken. 

The name of the translator is not given, 
which is well, as the work is frequently 
crudely done. 


“A Girdle Round the Earth,” by D. N. 
Richardson, is a book of four hundred and 
nine pages, of thirty chapters, and a record 
of four hundred days’ travel from Denver to 
the Channel Island, by the way of Oceanica, 
Asia, and Europe. 

In 1885, when Mr. Richardson took this 
journey, it was more of an object to see a 
great deal than to travel at electric speed; 
and this man, with the omnivorous per- 
ceptions of a newspaper editor, lost few of 
his opportunities. He never forget that the 
world over which he was going is a place 
where business is conducted and where 
sights are to be seen, and, in the newspaper 
man’s fashion, he observes curiously and 
sums up judicially. He moralizes very 
little, but the constant desire he evinces to 
take sides with the heathen against the 
innovating missionary is almost comical. 
His conclusions upon the ill management of 
our consular service might furnish a tract 
for the predestinated “American Academy 
for the Encouragement of Commerce.” 


In the Makers of America Series, there 
are two new volumes which should espe- 


A Girdle Round the Earth. 
By D. N. Richardson. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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cially interest the Philadelphian: the “ Life 
of Bishop William White,” by Julius H. 
Ward, and the “Life of Robert Morris,” 
by William Graham Sumner. If to these 
notable figures could be joined those of 
Benjamin Franklin and Stephen Girard, 
our city would make a fair showing of 
Revolutionary forces. 

In the history of the long and anxious 
years of the war, and the still more difficult 
period of the readjustment of old convic- 
tions with new conditions, there is no more 
dignified, wise, and beautiful personage than 


“our Bishop,” as the whole town—Church- | 


men and Friends, Tories and Whigs— 
called William White. To him the Episco- 
pal Church owes the winning of its position 
by a firm and moderate maintenance of its 
principles, rather than by the insistence of 
its rights. One of the characteristic and 
picturesque scenes on record in our early 
history is of the sitting of the first House 
of Bishops, when Seabury and White met 
in the latter’s study, and, sitting on opposite 
sides of the table, planned the establish- 
ment of the Church. 

Of Bishop White, Mr. Ward says: “ His 
reserves were more remarkable than his 
utterances, and gave him a silent power 
among men.” It is significant that this 
little volume is the first attempt to give an 
individual biography of this eminent man, 
and it is also characteristic of the city in 
which he lived that it should be thought 
that, of so well-known a person, a biography 
is superfluous ! 


Professor Sumner has come to his task 
handicapped with the greatest disadvantage 
that can befall a biographer: he does not 
like his man! The total want of sympathy 
with which he treats Morris, the distrust 
with which he regards him, is almost unique 
in biographical literature; and the reader, 
before long, begins to feel that someone 
should stand up for the man who can no 
longer defend himself! 

Taken altogether, this is not an enliven- 
ing bit of biography. Largely derived from 
“The Financier and the Finances of the 
American Revolution,” it is dry in detail, 
lacking color and atmosphere, and giving 
drearily the small enmities and personal 
weaknesses of Revolutionary heroes whom 
we should wish to feel worked wisely from 
principle, and not by accident. It can be 


Life of Bishop William White. 
By Julius H. Ward. 
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safely laid aside until facts are required, 
being of little service in other respects. 


If there is one thing which might seem to 
be settled beyond the need of farther dis- 
cussion, it is the question whether or not 
animals have the power of communicating 
with each other. Anyone who observes 
them must perceive that they go even far- 
ther, having a knowledge of the human lan- 
guage. We all know that when we take 
our dog into a crowded and noisy street, and 
call ‘ Fax,” he will at once prick his ears 
and turn his head. That it is not merely 
the sound of a familiar. voice that attracts 
him can be readily proved by calling 
“Tom”’ or anything else in the same tone. 
He will probably look up to see what you 
are after; but he does not answer, and 
shows plainly he understands that he is not 
the person addressed. If to. this. the reply 
is made that he knows his name because he 
has been trained to answer to it, we can in 
turn ask how we learned our own? It thus 
seems as if there were little use in the long 
argument made by Mr. Garner in his very 
interesting book, ‘‘ The Speech of Monkeys,” 
in order to prove that they understand each 
other and talk together. It is very likely 
that their vocabulary is limited, but so are 
their needs. What we should do is to come 
up to the level of the monkey, the dog, and 
other domestic animals, and acquire some 
knowledge of their languages, they having 
learned all they want of ours. Mr. Garner's 
account of his experiments, which would 
have been impossible without the phono- 
graph, are exceedingly interesting, and his 
scheme of living among the gorillas—in a 
cage, properly reversing the ordinary con- 
ditions—must be watched with a neighborly 
as well as a scientific interest. 


Every now and then, we are told the 
sewing-machine is the cause of numberless 
evils—the loss of health, the increase of 
decoration upon dress, the lowering of 
women’s wages; but there is still another 
to be added to the list: it has decreased 
the number of good sempstresses in the 
family, and all the mysteries of seam, gussct, 
and band go by default unless the daughter 
of the house happens to have a liking for 
the needle. ‘Home Dressmaking,"” by 
Annie E. Myers, a book of three hundred 
and seventy-seven pages, well illustrated, 


The Speech of Monkeys. 
New York: Charles L. Webster & Co. 
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Chicago: Charles H. Sergel & Co. 
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and with directions for the cutting and fitting 
of almost every garment, comes into the 
fashion of the day, which requires a manual 
for whatever is to be learned. The mother 
who will properly furnish a sewing-room 
and enter upon a regular course of training 
with her daughters, using this work as a 
text-book, should be well satisfied with the 
result. 


It was a poverty-stricken man who the 
other day took up Mrs. Ritchie’s “ Records 
of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning,” and, 
with a sniff of contempt, laid it down as one 
of the trifles with which he did not concern 
himself. ‘Think of it! That anyone should 
be so ignorant of the good the gods give! 
It is not necessary that a man should be a 
bookworm to have a share in the literature 
of his native tongue, nor that he should be 
‘literary’ before he is interested in the 
personality of the leaders of thought, nor 
even be what “ Pet Marjorie” finds so inter- 
esting, ‘‘a buck,” if he would be entertained 
by the memories of a charming woman. 
But the heavenly influences are to be 
thanked that there are enough of us who do 
care, to make it worth while to publish such 
books. And it is great good-fortune that 
there should have been a daughter in that 
charmed circle of which Thackeray was so 
much a centre, who, comprehending the 
value of her recollections, can give them 
with such tenderness, vivacity, and percep- 
tion. The book is illustrated with full-page 
portraits and sketches of scenery. 


“The History of Peru,” by Clements R. 
Markham, the well-known historian, is the 
latest issue in the Latin-American Republics 
Series, and the reader will take heart over 
it because it is not iconoclastic and does not 
destroy, as some others have attempted to 
do, all the glory that was Atahualpa, all the 
evil that was Spain. The story of this most 
uneasy country is well and picturesquely 
told, and at the close there is a valuable set 
of tables and the Constitution of the present 
government. The countries we most need 
to study this present year of grace, for com- 
mercial and for historical purposes, lie near 
at hand in our own continent. 


Among the crowd of new novels, “ Other 
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Things Being Equal,” by Emma Wolf, 
deserves distinction as not only being 
cleverly written, but as taking fresh and 
interesting ground—the life of the Jewish 
family among American Christians. 

Miss Wolf has a fine opportunity, if she 
will follow this work with another having 
the same situation, but daring more color, 
more idiosyncrasy of habit and principle. 
In this story, where a Jewish girl marries 
a Christian, “other things. being equal,” 
he might, without violence to the artistic 


_value of ‘the book, been. made a Trinitarian 


instead of a Unitarian, which brings them 
too much in harmony for reconciling fiction, 
however well it would: be in separating 
reality ! 


Among the art books suitable for Easter 
or any other season, ‘‘ Scenes from the Life 
of Christ”’ is to be especially considered. 
It contains one hundred and twenty-seven 
full-page illustrations from Raphael, Da 
Vinci, Rembrandt, Ary Scheffer, Doré, and 
other artists, together with the Bodenhauser 
Madonna, about which all the Philadelphia 
girls were wild last winter. And at any 
time when a gift-is desired to express both 
taste and kindliness, nothing is better or 
cheaper than the little edition of classics 
under the running title of « Literary Gems.” 
The new ones are Milton’s “ L’Allegro ” and 
«Tl Penseroso,’” bound up with the Odes and 
the Sonnets; Itving’s “Rip Van Winkle”’ 
and “ Wolfert’s Roost’’; Sheridan’s ‘“ Ri- 
vals,” and Gray’s “ Elegy,’ with his Sonnets 
and Odes. Each of the books has a front- 
ispiece in photogravure ; they are bound in 
morocco and placed in a neat little box. 
They cost little more than a card of any pre- 
tension, and are more to be desired than a 
calendar. 


Finally, we come to a little group of 
books, all poems, possessing personal inter- 
est. One is the last—yes, the last !—volume 
from Tennyson. The title poem is the 
“Death of CEnone,” the story of whose 
desertion the poet told sixty years ago. 
Surely this is a long life fora singer! Some 
of the poems in this volume read like the 
work of a man who was keeping himself to 
a task from which some of the spontaneity 
had departed, while others have the true 


Scenes from the Life of Christ. 
Edited by Jessica Cone. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Literary Gems: 
Death of GEnone. By Alfred Tennyson. 
At Sundown. By J. G. Whivtier. 
Scops. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Dorothy. By Howard Pyle. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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ring. One of the most characteristic is that 
fine verse sung at his funeral, ‘“‘ When the 
dumb hour clothed in black,” and one of 
the most lovely the dedication to his wife, 
«June Bracken and Heather.” 


Almost as a twin to this book—so great is 
its fitness—is Whittier’s “At Sundown.” 
This collection was printed two years ago, 
for private circulation; but the writer’s 
friends outside the little group who then 
received it made such an outcry that the 
poet, adding a few more poems to the vol- 
ume, authorized its publication in regular 
form. And, still like a bead upon the same 
chain, comes also that old favorite poem, 
“Dorothy Q,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
the last of the group of the ‘Scops’’—as 
the court poets were: named in- early 
English days—all bedight with the most 
festive decorations by Howard Pyle, with 
“A Ballad of the Boston Tea Party’’ and 
“‘Grandmother’s Story of Bunker's Hill 
Battle’’ to keep it company. 

Louise Stockton. 


“Do doggies gang to heaven ?” is an old 
question. The question in Mr. Adams's 
book ‘“‘ Whereis My Dog? or, Is Man Alone 
Immortal ?” is applied not alone to dogs, for 
which he has a real affection, but to all of 
the “lower” animals. That he answers it 
even to his own satisfaction is not so certain. 
He proposes “to call attention to the fact 
that man possesses the physical faculties in 
common with the beast, . . . to attempt to 
show that in a degree the lower animal has 
the intellectual, moral, and spiritual faculties 
in common with man, and to try to discuss 
whether there is any argument in favor of 
man’s immortality which may not give us 
a hope for a future for our more humble 
brethren, who cannot speak for themselves.” 

The several traits—intellectual, social, 
and sentimental—that are indicated in the 
lower animals, are analyzed in a manner 
showing close and loving observation. The 
many incidents—sad, tender, humorous— 
given in connection with the “humble 
brethren”’ under discussion should incline 
the reader of the book to consider our 
domestic friends more kindly, even though 
he be not convinced of their possessing all 
the faculties Mr. Adams would like to 
ascribe to them. There is a beautiful cofi- 
science photographed in the book—a con- 
science arrested by the mute plea of the 


Where Is My Dog? or, Is Man Alone Immortal? 
By Charles Josiah Adams. 
New York: Fowler & Wells. 
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trials of our four-footed slaves who might be 
elevated into friends. If a corresponding 
negative be made in the souls of many 
others of-us, the author's fair purpose will 
have been conserved and ourselves be 
braver because kinder to those so-called 
speechless creatures who are at our mercy. 


“The Well-Dressed Woman.” By Mrs. 
Helen G. Ecob. The aim of sane woman 
is to be well dressed. Fashion dictates 
“‘styles’’ irrespective of the natural in 
human form and the necessities of life. 
‘‘ Society ’’ adopts what is ordered by fash- 
ion. .Richness of material and art in the 
dressmaker may turn out a fashionably 
garbed woman, and yet she may not be 
“well dressed”’ in the proper sense. Mrs. 
Ecob regards essentials. She rationally 
discusses her subject from various points of 
view. She _ scores the absurdities and 
common errors of certain methods, and her 
sisters are admonished of the blame that 
attaches to their own acts for much of the 
suffering and inconvenience they expe- 
rience. Besides, practical suggestions are 
given for the emancipation of women from 
the servitude of common usage. These 
constitute the chief value of the book and 
its reason for publication. The author 
proves that a woman can be well dressed, 
becomingly, healthfully, and comfortably, 
irrespective of much which now irritates 
body and mind—and soul ?—because pre- 
scribed by would-be autocratic fashion. 


“The Conways, a Story for Girls,’ by 
Effie W. Merriman, is a tale of life in a 
Western village, varied by occasional 
glimpses of the rush and whirl of Chicago. 
It is written in a delightfully natural way, 
and the contrasts of character in the little 
group of young folk brought so vividly 
before the reader are very happily done. 
These children, who are never in the slight- 
est degree priggish or ‘‘ goody,” have work 
to accomplish, and they do it thoroughly. 
The incidents are varied and interesting, and 
the dialogue is bright and sparkling. “The 
Conways” cannot fail to prove as popular 
with American girls as-the author’s former 
works—*“ Pards,” “A Queer Family,” and 
“« The Little Millers ’—have done with hosts 
of boys in every section of the country. 

R. C. V. Meyers. 


The Well-Dressed Woman. A Study in the Practical 
2. to Dress of the Laws of Health, Art, 
and Morals. Illustrated. 

By Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 
New York : Fowler & Wells. 

The Conways. A Story for Girls. 


By Effie W. Merriman. 
Boston : Lee and Shepard. 









RANFORD.—This charming book, so 
far from sharing the fame of novels 
in general, has become an English 

classic, and is to-day as popular as when it 
first appeared, several decades back. 

The place which Mrs. Gaskell’s genius has 
immortalized is well known to be in reality 
Knutsford, a little Cheshire town about 
twenty miles from Manchester, on the great 
south road. Knutsford, Knut’s or Canute’s 
Ford, the people tell you thereabouts ; and, 
in a country where every village name is 
a fossil dating from Norman or Saxon days, 
sometimes even from the Roman occupa- 
tion, there is nothing improbable in that 
derivation, except from an entire absence 
of testimony that the great Danish king 
ever passed that way. A quiet little town 
it used to be, where, as one of the old 
people was fond of saying, you might fire 
a cannon down the main street at midday 
and never be afraid of hitting anybody. 

There Mrs. Gaskell grew up from child- 
hood. She was brought there in 1810, 
a month-old infant— Elizabeth Cleghorn 
Stevenson—whose mother had died in 
giving birth to her, and whose father, 
a struggling literary man in London, was 
glad to have the little child tenderly cared 
for among her mother’s kindred, the Hol- 
lands—one of the best of the old Cheshire 
families. 

So here she had her home and grew up— 
taking, in her quiet way, all the quaintness 
and oddities of the life around her. A place 
of quaint people altogether, largely of the 
spinster order. You may still see, if it has 
not been changed in these later years of 
railroads and modern improvements, the 
first little flagged sidewalk ever laid down 
there, only just wide enough for one person. 
The townsfolk grumbled a little in their 
mild fashion, but the old Lady Bountiful 
who gave it answered that she had walked 
single all her life, and she didn’t see why 
other people could not do the same. 

What that Knutsford life was, however, 
may be gathered from the book itself; for 
the only fault ever found with it was that it 
sketched the place and the people even 
a little too exactly, and presented them 
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under too thin a disguise. At the time, this 
caused quite a flutter among those Knuts- 
ford dove-cotes; but now that generation 
is passed away as completely as the cow 
which also was once a veritable quadruped 
familiar to the oldest inhabitant. So, in 
these days, nobody can be hurt, and the 
very life-likeness makes it more interesting ; 
and indeed, by this time, it has become 
rather a distinction to be able to trace kin- 
ship with any of these unique figures which 
live still on Mrs. Gaskell’s canvas. 


A PARAGRAPH OF RUSKIN’S..—Every man 
has, at some time of his life, personal inter- 
est in architecture. He has influence on the 
design of some public building, or he has 
to buy or build or alter his own house. It 
signifies less whether the knowledge of other 
arts be general or not; men may live with- 
out buying pictures or statues. They must 
do mischief and waste their money, if they 
do not know how to turn it to account. 


Axsout AGE.—When life has been well 
spent, age is a loss of what it can well 
spare—muscular strength, organic instincts, 
gross bulk, and works that belong to these. 
But the central wisdom, which was old in 
infancy, is young in fourscore years, and, 
dropping off obstructions, leaves in happy 
subjects the mind purified and wise 


SUPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers— 
Créme Simon, marvelous for the complexion 
and light cutaneous affections; it whitens, 
perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. Simon, 13 
Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park & Til- 
ford, New York. Druggists’, perfumers’, 
fancy-goods stores. 


EXTRAORDINARY CLEANSER.—If our 
women readers could only understand what 
a convenience, economy, and thorough 
cleanser ‘‘ Pyle’s Pearline’’ is, they would 
never use anything else. It is pure and 
free from any injurious ingredient. It is 
economical because only the requisite quan- 
tity is used at atime. It is more convenient 
than anything ever discovered, and it is as 
suitable for the most delicate lace cr the 
finest linen as for the dirtiest horse-blanket, 
and it will make either as “clean as a 
whistle.” 


“ALL REMITTANCES should be made either 
by P.O. order, express, or check, made pay- 
able to the order of THE PETERSON MaGa- 
ZINE Co. If neither of these can be had, send 
bank-notes or silver in a registered letter. 
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From the Painting by Fra Angelico 





